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For the Companion. 
WHAT FANNY HEARD. 

She was lying on the rug, in the twilight, all 
alone, seeing pictures in the fire, and talking to’ 
herself. 

It hadn’t been a happy day, and Fanny felt a 


little sad, though she wouldn’t own that the}: 


reason was because she had been idle, disobe-‘ 
dient and wilfnl. 

“Nobody cares for me or takes any pains to 
make me happy,” grumbled Fanny. “Since 
mamma died, and papa went to England, I’ve 
been just as miserable as I could be. Cousin 
Mary is so sober, and strict, and fussy, I don’t 
have a bit of fun, but study, sew, walk, go to 
bed and get up, like the hateful little story-book 
girls, who never do wrong or get tired of going 
on as regularly as a clock. O, dear, if I had 
some friends and playmates, this big, quiet 
house wouldn’t seem so dismal.” 

Fanny laid her face on her arm and tried to 
ery; but not having any thing to cry for, she 
couldn’t squeeze out a single tear. Suddenly 
she heard a chime of delicate bells ringing 
sweetly in the room, and filling the air with 
perfume. 

“Bless me, what’s that?” and Fanny popped 
up her head to see. But every thing was still 
and in its place, and when she spoke the bells 
ceased 


So she lay down again, and presently heard a 
sweet little voice say, sorrowfully,— 

“What an ungrateful child Fanny is to say 
she has no friends, when the house is full of 
them, if she would only learn to see them! Her 
good cousin took her home, and tries to be a 
mother to her, though she is feeble and fond of 
quiet. It was very kind of her to have a noisy, 
spoilt child always about, for though it worries 
her she never complains, but tries to make Fan- 
ny a gentle, helpful, happy child.” 

The blue hyacinth standing in the window 
said this, and the lovely pink one answered, 
warmly,— 7 

“Yes, indeed! and I often wonder that Fanny 
don’t see this, and try to return some of the pa- 
tient care by affectionate little acts, and grate- 
ful words, and cheerful looks. Why, she might 
make this house perfectly charming if she chose; 
it was too lonely and still before, but now a 
bright-faced, gentle little girl, with her merry 
ways, would delight us all. 

“bloom my best to please her, and send out 
iy perfume to attract her, for I love her much 
and want her to feel that lam her friend. But 
the takes no notice of me, she doesn’t care for 

ny love,‘she is blind to my beauty, and gives 
to answer to my sweet invitation, though she 
longs for playmates all the time.” 

With a soft sigh the flowers shook their deli- 
tate heads, and said no more. But before Fan- 
ny could speak, Goldy, the canary, gave a little 
- on his perch, and cried out, in a shrill 

itp,— 

“I quite agree with you, ladies; that child 
don’t know how to enjoy her blessings, or recog- 
ize her friends when she sees them. Here I sit 
ay after day, telling her in all sorts of ways 
how glad I am she is come; how fond I am of 
her, and how much I want to talk with her. I 
Ret quite excited sometimes, and sing till my 
throat aches, trying to make her understand all 

; butshe won’t, and all I get for my pains is 
‘Pettish ‘Do stop screaming, you noisy bird,’ 

Mda cloth over the cage to keep me quiet. It’s 
oe and Goldy shook a little tear out 

his round black eye. “I love the sun, and 
tir, and blithe company so dearly, and she 
Won't let me have any of them. 

he Promised to take care of me, but she 
and I go hungry, thirsty and untidy, 
she mopes and wishes she had something 
nt to do. 

__ “ay, now, I’ve had neither seed nor wa- 

; Ro sniff of fresh air, no fly about the room, 

* bit of apple, not a kind word or look, but 


cage, because I tried to tell how glad I was to 
see the sun, in spite of my hunger and thirst, 
loneliness and homesickness. Ah, well, some 
day she may be kinder to me, and then I’ll show 
her what a loving friend I can be.” 

And with a last peck at the husks that lay in 
the cage, a lust sad look about his gloomy 
house, Goldy put his head under his wing and 
tried to forgot his troubles in sleep. 

Fanny was going to start up and feed and pet 
him, with remorseful tenderness, when a new 
voice sounded behind ber, and she waited to 
listen. 

It was the piano, and every thing it said went 
to a sort of tune, because it couldn’t help being 
musical at all times. 

“When first she came to stay, little Fanny 
used to play and sing like any lark, between the 
daylight and the dark, and our mistress loved 
it well. But now I grieve to tell, she scarcely 
sings a note; no more the sweet songs float like 
spirits through the gloom, making gay the 
quiet room. ‘ 

“IT cannot tell how much her little fingers’ 
touch ever thrills me with delight; how my keys, 
black and white, love to dance as she plays; , 
how my pedal quick obeys, and bass and treble! 
blend, to please our little friend. 

“But now she sits apart, with discord in her 
heart, forgetting I am here with power to soothe 
and cheer; that she’d better sing than sigh, 
better laugh than cry, for hearts get out of 
tune, and should be mended soon. 

“Little Fanny, sing again, like a bird in spite 
of rain. Fill the house with music gay, make a 
concert of each day; and when others play on 
you, answer sweetly, as I do.” 

“Why, it’s talking poetry, I do believe!” cried 
Fanny, as the last words went echoing through 
the room and died away. 

“How any one can be lonely with us for 


voice from the bookcase. ‘‘Here we are, lots of 
us, rows of us, regiments of us; every sort of 
story book; here’s fairy tales new and old; 
here’s Robinson Crusoe and dear old Mother 
Goose, Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth; 
here’s German picture books and French fables, 
English games and American notions, of every 
kind. Come and read us, come and read us, 
and never say again you have no friends, and 
nothing to do.” 

There was such a noise that no one heard 
Fanny laugh out, for each book was shouting 
its own title and making such a stir, it sounded 
like a wind blowing dry leaves about. 

“I don’t wish to intrude myself, for I’m not 
literary, nor musical, nor botanical; but I am 
domestic, and have an eye for all useful things,” 





Satin the dark, with the cover over my 





friends is hard to understand,” said another ; 





MacDoNaLD AND THE WIDOW. 


i 


right in Fanny’s topsy turvy basket, on the ta- 
ble. 

“T am woman’s friend, and with my help she 
does a deal of good, whiles away many long 
hours, and finds a good deal of quiet happiness 
in my society. Little girls don’t care much for 
me, until they have doll children to sew for; 
even then, some of them neglect and abuse me, 
and don’t learn to use me nicely. I know a 
young lady who hasn’t a rag to her back, and 
yet her mamma takes no pains to clothe her, 
though a charming blue dress, and white apron, 
and nice little underclothes lie all ready cut out 
and basted. 

I pity that poor doll so much, that I’d gladly 
sew for her alone, if I could. I’m afraid I 
should be thought rude, if I suggested to the 
mamma to sew instead of fretting, so I wouldn’t 
say a word on any account, but I see more 
than people would believe, and judge accord- 
ingly.” 

After which pointed remarks, the needle ac- 
tually winked at the thimble, and then sat stiffer 
than ever in the unfinished blue gown. 

Fanny was so ashamed that she turned her 
face toward the fire, just in time to see a bril- 
liant spark-spirit standing in a cave of glow- 
ing coals. Waving its tiny hand, the spirit 
saidy— 

“Years ago, a little girl lived here, who made 
this the happiest home ever seen, by her gentle 
ways, her loving heart, her cheerful voice and 
willing hands. 

“Every one loved her, and she was always 
happy, for duty was pleasant. The world was 
bright, and she was never out of tune. 

“She tended flowers in the window yonder, 
and grew as beautiful as they; she touched the 
old piano, and filled the house with music; she 
fed her little bird, and wasas cheerful as he; 
she read and studied: those books, growing wise, 
and good, and gay on the food they gave her; 
she sewed busily, clothing naked children as 
well as dolls, and many blessed her. She often 
lay where you lie now, not discontented and 
sad, but with a happy heart, a busy fancy, and 
the love of many friends to keep her always 
blithe. 

“We loved her well, and we love you for her 
dear sake. If you would see her image, look 
up and try to imitate her.” 

Rather startled at the serious manner of the 
sprite, Fanny lifted her eyes, and there hung 
the picture of her mother, when a little girl. 
She had often seen it before, but it never had 
seemed so beautiful and dear as now; when, 
looking at it with full eyes, little Fanny said, 
softly, to herself,— 

“O, dear mamma, I will be like you, if I can. 


es 


make home happy as you did; I’ll try to be 
loved for your sake, and grow a useful, cheerful, 
good woman, like you.” 





For the Companion. 
KING JAMES AND THE ROSS- 
SHIRE WIDOW. 
James I., (Scotland) the third monarch of the 
Stuart line, was detained in captivity nearly 
nineteen years. 
Having suffered injustice himself, he endeav- 
ored to administer justice in his kingdom after 
he ascended the throne. We have read of some 
other kings who endeavored to act uprightly, 
after faring roughly themselves. 
He had an elegant taste, and was both a musi- 
cian and a poct; and better than these pleasant 
gifts, he had a heart to sympathize with his 
people, and his ear was always open to the call 
of the oppressed. 
A stern man was the poet-king to those who 
injured the defenceless, or wronged the poor. 
He found Scotland a hard country to govern. 
The nobles were haughty and wilful, and made 
laws for their own territories, like independent 
kings, and the common people, who had learned 
some unhappy lessons from their old heroes, 
Wallace and Bruce, were restless under disci- 
pline and restraint. 
The great Highlands were full of robbers,— 
not “merrie men,” like English Robin Hoods, 
nor generous spirits, like some of the old out- 
laws, but dark-minded men, with hearts like 
stone. 
Famous among these was one MacDonald, 
the leader of a great troop of thieves in the 
wild county of Ross-shire. 
There lived a poor widow in Ross-shire, who 
owned two cows, upon which she greatly de- 
pended for her living. 
One day MacDonald came that way at the 
head of his roving band, and seeing the good 
widow’s plump animals, he determined to take 
them for his own use, and ordered his men to 
drive them away. 
The widow begged MacDonald to spare her 
her cows, pleading her helplessness and pover- 
ty. He disregarded her pleading, and treated 
her rudely. 

Her indignation was raised at last to such a 
pitch by his unfecling words, that she replied to 
him with spirit. 

“You may take my cows,” she said, “but 
I will never wear shoes on my feet until I have 
laid this matter@efore the king, even if I have 
to walk from Ross-shire to Edinburgh.” 

“What is that?” exclaimed MacDonald. 

“T will never wear shoes until I have made 
complaint of this matter to the king.” 

“We will see about that,” said the robber, with 
an evil look. “I will have you shod, myself.” 

He ordered the poor woman to be seized, and 
caused a smith to nail shoes to her naked feet, 
as one would shoe a horse. He then rode away, 
taking with him the cows, and leaving the wom- 
an with tears streaming from her eyes, and blood 
from her feet. 

As soon as her feet were healed so that she 
could walk, the Ross-shire widow set out for 
Edinburgh, where King James held his court. 

She threw herself before the king, and hav- 
ing told her story, showed him her feet, which 
were still scarred with the prints of the nails. 

King James was terribly moved at the recital 
of her story, and promised the widow that if 
there was sufficient power in the Scottish crown 
to bring the offender to justice, MacDonald 
should rue the day on which the fiendish act of 
cruelty was done. 

Having accomplished her purpose in gaining 
the ear of the king, the widow returned to her 
home. é 

The royal troops were quickly put upon the 
teack of MacDonald, and he was arrested. 

The king caused him and twelve of his prin- 
cipal leaders to be shod in the same manner 








said a needle, in a sharp tone, as it sat bolt up- 


Pll find friends where you found them; I'll 
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tion to be exposed in public three days, and 
then put to death. 

This was a barbarous mode of executing jus- 
tice, but it was in keeping with the rude times 
in which the king lived. 

t 





For the Companion. 
THE TWO WAITERS. 

Harry and John were stout young lads, who 
hhad come to the city to seek their fortunes. 
They had been employed as waiters in a hotel 
on Broadway, and were just entering upon the 
discharge of their duties. 

As they stood in the office waiting for orders, 
Harry said to the other,— 

“They won’t get much hard work out of me, 
Ican tell them! I’m going to take life easy.” 

“Then I don’t see how you ¢an be a waiter,” 
replied John, naively; “for a good waiter has 
to keep moving from morning until night—and 
at a pretty brisk rate, too.” 

“That’s all you know about it. 
service, and you haven’t!” 

“If I had been, I would have kept my situa- 
tion longer than you did,” returned John, curt- 
ly. “It isn’t to a fellow’s credit to be changing 
places.” 

“You mind your own business!” cried Harry. 
“T’m not going to be rode over by you or any- 
body else.” 

“It isn’t the people who do their duty well, 
that get rode over. It’s only the shirks, who 
don’t like to work. My father always told me 
to do whatever I did well, and I mean to do it.” 

“That’s right, my brave fellow,” said the 
proprietor, touching the lad’s shoulder, as he 
passed by him. “Stick to your text, and it 
will make a man of you.” 

Harry skulked into a corner, and stood there 
kicking the floor. He would have given—no 
matter what, but as much as any boy would 
give who likes to be noticed—for that approv- 
ing smile of the proprietor. He could not help 
seeing the gratified flush that flitted over John’s 
bright face, and he hated him for it. 

In time the boys became friends again, and 
chatted away their leisure moments together. 

One day, as they sat on the stairs trying to 
“swap jack-knives,—jingle, jingle, jingle went 
a-half dozen bells. 

John flew up stairs, and down again for ice- 
water; ran to the paper stand for a paper; car- 

ried a bundle to the office, and a valise to the 
third story, and still Harry sat upon the stairs 
with his jack-knife in his hand. 

“Don’t you hear the bells, on your floor, Har- 
ry?” sung out John, as he hurried by him. 
“You'll catch it! There’s a man up there that 
has rung five times, and he’s swearing like a 
trooper!” 

“Let him swear,” answered Harry, coolly. 
“T’ve answered his bell a whole week, and he 
has not given me the first penny. 

he has to wait, he’ll think what,it is for.” 

“That’s mean,” said John. “We have our 
wages, and have no right to expect more. 
That’s the meanest kind of begging. There 
goes the bell again. He’ll break the wire, and 
then there’ll be a pretty muss!” 

“Whose business is it to answer the bells on 
the fourth floor?” demanded a voice. 


I’ve been in 


“This lad’s here,” said John, pointing to 


Harry. 


“Well, sir, you had better atgend to your busi- 


ness then, or I’ll help you do it,” continued the 
voice, while a couple of stout hands boxed him 
right and left, and pushed him down stairs fast- 
er than he ever went before in his life. 
“Now sce if you can get me a pitcheref ice- 
‘water—and carry it to No. 92, before I report 
you to the office.” 
Harry picked himself up amid the shouts of 
a gratified group of waiters, with whom he was 
no favorite, and shambled after the ice-water. 
As he passed John on the landing, the latter 
smiled. 
“Tl learn you to laugh at me!”’ shouted Har- 
ry, glad of an excuse to vent his anger,—at the 
same time hitting John a heavy blow. 
“LT was laughing to think how much easier it 
was, to do what we had to do, well, than it was 
to doit badly. If you had answered the bell 
the first time it rang, you wouldn’t have caught 
that boxing.” 
“I sha’n’t forget who stood by and saw me 
knocked down stairs,” growled Harry, savage- 
ly. “When your turn comes to cry, it will be 
my turn to laugh.” 
“I don’t wait for my bells to ring twice. 
“O, yes, you are a model boy,” sneered Harry. 
The next day the boys were at their usual 
lounging place, when a gentleman came in with 
heavy baggage. 
“Take this trunk to No. 42,” he said to Harry. 


ping forward. 


get it over his shoulder in vain, he called upon 
Harry to aid him. 


do what don’t belong to you, you may. I aint 


going to break my back to help you.” 


said, emphatically. 
you are obliged to do, you will have neither 


Perhaps if 


“‘Where’s the porter? I’m in haste.” 
“T will take it for you, sir,” said John, step- 


“Do, my lad.” 
John seized the trunk, but it was heavier 
han he had bargained for. As he tugged to 


“I wont,” returned Harry. “If you want to 


The gentleman glanced at him, sharply. 
“That’s no way to get on in the world,” he 
“If you never do only what 


money nor friends.” 

Harry looked after John as he labored up the 
stairs, bent almost double under his heavy bur- 
den. 

“John’s a fool and—you are another,” he 
muttered; but he thought differently when 
John came leaping down stairs, with a gold 
piece in his hand. 

“I thought you were above taking money for 
doing your duty,” Harry said, enviously. 

“I did my very best not to take it,” said John. 
The stramger was an invalid, and John had 
ample opportunity for repaying his generosity. 
His bell was jingling from morning till night, 
and John sometimes found it irksome enough, 
to gratify all his demands; but he was true to 
his determination not to let a bell be twice rung 
for him,—and it never was. 

One day, the stranger desired John to go to 
the bank for a package of money. 

“T’m very busy, sir,—my floor is all occupied; 
but Harry is idle, if you will please to ask 
him.” 

‘‘What—the boy who declined to take up my 
trunk ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“No, I don’t care to trust him. I'll wait.” 
Later in the day, John found time to go to the 
bank, and when he returned the gentleman gave 
him another gold piece. 
That made five dollars, at least, that Harry 
had let slip through his greedy fingers, by not 
being prompt and obliging. 
It was true Harry had five or ten cents given 
him, occasionally, by persons anxious to has- 
ten his tardy feet; but had he done his duty 
more cheerfully and promptly, they would have 
been quarters, where they were dimes. He 
could not help gnashing his teeth with rage, to 
see how many more gifts John received, than he. 
“You are a toady’ cried Harry. “If I ran 
my legs off as you do, J should be as well paid; 
but J won’t be rode over by anybody!” 
As we have seen, Harry was very much afraid 
of being “rode over,”—a fear that is very com- 
mon with lazy people. Whenever we hear any 
one use that expression, we may feel assured 
they will be poor all the days of their lives. An 


the world, nor the world of it. 
Six months—a year—went by, and John pros- 
pered in his active life. His brown eyes were 
full of intelligence, his manner attractive and 
pleasant—and, notice it when you will, a boy 
who steps quickly, is usually well-dressed. 


slouchy in dress, and round shouldered from 
laziness. 
Persons who shirk are apt to be malicious. 


active, bright, hopeful nature is never afraid of 


While John grew trim and tall, Harry became 


Harry had observed with envy, the growing 


“One or the other of these lads has taken my 

jewel,” she said. 

The proprietor thought she must be mistak- 

en. Both boys were considered honest, and 

both denied the charge. 

“But I insist upon their being searched,” said 

the lady. 

“Very well,” laughed the incredulous pro- 

prietor, “which shall I examine first?” 

The lady glanced toward the windows, and 
pointing to the one so badly cleaned, said,— 

“] think the boy who would have so little re- 
gard to his master’s or his own interests as to 
wash a window like that, would be very apt to 
be dishonest. A lad who is dishonest in trifles, 
would be guilty of theft under great tempta- 
tion.” 

The proprietor looked at the windows and his 
countenance fell. 

“Which of you boys polished that one?” he 
thundered, pointing angrily to the four-cornered 
plates. 

Neither answered. 

“Was it you, John?” 

“No, sir.” : 

“Was it you, Harry?” 

“Yes, sir,” flushing deeply, and looking guilty. 
“Turn your pockets inside out, sir.” 

Very slowly and with extreme reluctance, 
Harry obeyed; but there was nothing there but 
strings and knives, and odd bits of cards and 
knicknacks. Then Harry looked up in an in- 
jured way, and said,— ‘ 

“T told you I did not take it.” 
“Not so fast,” said the proprictor, as Harry 
turned to go. “Let me put my fingers into 
your vest pocket.” 
There the pin was found, enveloped in a bit 
of tissue paper. 
Harry was dismissed in disgrace. He had 
fancied that he could fasten the crime upon 
John; but he should have known that previous 
good character goes far toward proving one in- 
nocent; that he who neglects to be faithful in 
trifles, and who shirks his known dutics, what- 
ever they are, will always be the first suspected, 
and the last acquitted. 
Whatever is necessary to be done, is worthy 
of being well done. John’s motto was the true 
one; it will lead him to affluence, and what is 
better, to respectability and virtue, as it will all 
others who adopt it. Whatever you do, do well. 





For the Companion. 


THE FRENCH SEAMSTRESS’ STORY. 

By Alma. 
“T’m so tired of this monotonous life!” cried 
Blanche Underwood. “I think I must have 
been born in the wrong age of the world!” 
“Why?” queried a mild-faced woman, who 
was industriously sewing. 
“OQ, [don't know, except thatI long for ex- 
citement, sensation. Doyou believe it raises my 
spirits to hear the bells ring for fire? I know 
it’s wicked, of course; and I try to do penance 
by thinking of the possible mischief that might 
occur, but for the life of me, I can’t help it. I 
want to hear of something stirring—something 
romantic, and different from the little, tame, un- 
exciting events that make up our life here at 
home!”’ 
“You would have liked to be a partaker of 
horror, perhaps, in some of the revolutions of 


popularity of his companion; but instead of 
trying to emulate his virtues and rising to his 
elevation, he only sought to’ pull John down to 
his own level, through treachery and falsehood. 
One day, when help was scarce, Harry and 
John were ordered to polish the windows. 
Each boy proceeded to clean the glass in his 
own way, there being two Windows in the room. 

Harry, true to his instincts, rubbed the panes 
in a slovenly style, breathing upon the glass 
oceasionally, partially cleaning the middle of 
the glass, but leaving the corners worse than he 
found them. John, on the contrary, polished 
each pane carefully, so that the whole was left 
clean and clear. 

As John rubbed, and breathed, and polished, 
Harry cried out,— 

“There, I am done! and you have spent more 
strength on one glass, than I have on my whole 
window. Whata fool you are! Who will be 
the wiser for all your rubbing?” 

“Perhaps no one but myself. But I like to 
do every thing just as well asI can; and I mean 
to heep my conscience as clean as this plate 
glass,” said John. 

The lady occupant of the room had stepped 
into the parlor while the lads were cleaning the 
windows. She had scarcely returned, when she 
missed a diamond pin that had been carelessly 
left upon the bureau. Ringing the bell, she de- 
sired the proprietor and the lads to be sent to 


the Old World cities,” said the elderly lady. 


thing that will stir my blood and make my 
pulses beat. 
something or other;” and she laughed at her 
own dullness, adding, “I can’t even think of the 








“That aint my business,” answered Harry, 


her room. 


“Precisely; that’s justit. I want to see some- 


I should like to be a heroine of— 


right word to say.” 

“Experience has shown a thousand times, 
that it’s not so pleasant being a heroine, as you 
call it; and as to taking part in scenes of car- 
nage, desolation and horror’—she pressed her 
hand to her forehead—“1 have but to close my 
eyes, to bring up such spectres as will haunt me 
to my dying day.” 

“You, Miss Renaud? I never dreamed that 
you had a story!” cried Blanche, as she gazed 
at the pale, worn face of the seamstress. “And 
yet your name is French. Were you born in 
this country ?” 

The woman shook her head as she answered, 


“fT was born in an old French village, in 1820,— 


so you can tell how old I am.” 


“Yes, you are—forty-eight years old,” replied 
Blanche, in a voice of interest; “‘and how old 


were you when you came to this country ?” 


“Twenty-eight,” responded the woman; “and 
very glad I was to get away from the scenes of 


my suffering.” 


“Then it must be that you were in one of 


those delightful revolutions.” 


“Delightful? Child, you know nothing about 


‘Delightful! You made me shudder, when you 
spoke first, but now I tremble with horror, 
Delightful? Ah, yes—when one feels the stain of 
the blood of one’s best friends!” and she passed 
one hand over the other, quickly, as if wiping 
off something that annoyed her. “Ah, those 
days! those days! those days!” 

“Miss Renaud, you will forgive me, I am 
sure,” said Blanche, after a little pause. “{ 
have never thought very deeply of the troubles 
of those times, I suppose; but it seemed to me 
something grand and heroic for men to fight 
as they ‘did, almost without arms or help, 
And were you really in one of those revolutions? 
And would you object to telling me about it?” 
Miss Renaud sat thoughtful and quite still, 
for several moments. 

“I hardly ever speak of it,” she said; “though 
some of the scenes of that time are so burnt ip. 
to my memory, that even now I wake up at 
dead of night, finding that I have rehearseg 
them in my sleep. The dreams are sometimes 
worse than the reality, for in them such mon. 
strous absurdities occur. Still, to show you 
the folly of longing for such events as turn the 
heart to stone, and freeze all the currents of 
life, I will tell you the story. 

“T was born in Baueges, a pleasant little vil- 


eral springs. My father was the richest man 
there, and proprietor of the finest house. He 
came of an old family, but he had a deep-seated 
dislike of the aristocracy. 

“There were eight of us children, and I was 
the third daughter. My sister Nellie married 
the chief magistrate, who was very kind, and 
very wealthy. My second sister, Lillias, was 
the doctor’s lady, and I was sixteen when I was 
the first bridesmaid at her wedding. There 
were three sisters younger than myself, and 
two brothers, noble fellows who went to Paris 
to study. 

“We were a happy family. My mother was 
very beautiful, and my father was so careful of 
her, that he was always called the lover. We 
all had pet names; mine was Moon-rose, while 
my three young sisters were Pit-pat, Butterfly 
and Daisy. They were lovely girls. I see them 
before me now, with their beautiful hair and 
their dark, speaking eyes. As for me, I sup 
pose I was attractive—my miniature says s0, 
taken when I was eighteen. 

“IT was seventeen when my father had a for- 
tune left to him, and decided to go to Paris, be 
cause my brothers were there. 

“Well, we had charming times in the gay 
city. My father bought a house, or hotel, that 
was built by one of the noblemen of the previous 
century, and much of the old furniture, and 
many of the queer, black old pictures yet r 
mained. 

“The street was narrow, and the faubourg 
picturesque and ill-lighted, but we had youth 
and high spirits, and never thought of our lit 
tle inconveniences, which were, indeed, very 
few. 

“The house was handsomely furnished, all 
but a few grim rooms, that looked out upon & 
narrow court, and had an ill reputation. These 
we avoided, for they were dark and chill. 
“My brothers often brought company. One 
of their best friends, Jean Teniers, was soon my 
declared lover. His father was a merchant, and 
enormously wealthy. Ah! I see seldom such 
men as he—so tall, so straight! with a beaut 
ful color, and a brow like white mapble. Aad 
then his hair—it was the fashion to wear long 
curls then, like this; and she took from her 
bosom a small miniature, and held it towards 
Blanche. 

“I think if I had a lover like that, I should 
worship him!” cried that erfthusiastic young 
lady. 

“As I did,” was the mournful reply, “ad 
God saw that he was my idol, and punished me. 

“You have read of the Revolution of July. 
It came upon us like a flash, although s0 maty 
of the citizens had, for so long a time, been pre 
pared for such an event. My brothers were 
both engaged in it, and my father would have 
been, but he was confined to the house, by 
ness. 

“We had only forty-eight hours warning, bat 
none of us knew what to do. My father was 
not in a condition to counsel us. My mother 
was frantic on account of my brothers, and yet 
had to control herself in the sick room. In = 
of his lucid intervals, my father begged my 
mother to take the children and seek shelter 
but she refused to leave him, and we all clung 
to her. eldest 

“At noon of the first dreadful day, MY 
brother came in, begrimed with powder. 

“We are pressing up this way, and ager 
all this quarter will be barricaded,’ be 





it!” cried the woman, with a look of agony. 


‘This house will be wanted. I have pr 
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you @ piace of safety; the carriage is here now, 
and you must go.’ 

“We girls were weeping. My mother said 
nothing, but she took my brother by the hand 
and led him into the next room. There lay my 
father, quite speechless, and looking as if struck 
with death. At this sight my brother burst in- 
to tears. 

«J see how it is,’ he said, ‘he cannot be moved 
amidst these dangers—but the girls must go.’ 

“We entreated to be allowed to remain, and 
our prayers prevailed. My mother begged him, 
with tears, to leave this dreadful work, but he 
would not be persuaded. 

« ‘Ernst must not die alone,’ he cried, ‘and he 
isin the midst of the fight! You would not have 
me desert my brother as well as my country! 
I came here with the greatest difficulty, but 
since I cannot prevail upon you to leave, I com- 
mit you to God. Urge meno more, mother, I 
must go.’ 

“J tried to speak the name of Jean, but my 
tongue seemed palsied. Edward kissed each 
one of us, and when he came to me, he said, 
softly, ‘He is safe, darling. Pray for us, that 
Heaven may prosper the right.’ 

“He was gone. My mother went back, in 
calm despair, to my father’s bedside. We girls 
locked ourselves in the darkest room. The 
fierce cannonading went on. We prayed and 
sobbed alternately. 

“At nine in the evening, the worst of the 
dreadful sounds seemed over for the night. 
The house was locked up, and with an old ser- 
yant who chose to remain and share our trou- 
bles, I went the rounds to see that all was safe. 

“Suddenly I heard my name called at a small 
side door. It seemed to be whispered at the 
keyhole. 

“Poor old Jansen was frightened, and begged 
me not to admit any one—but did I not know 
that voice, that set all my pulses to beating? 

“Quick as my trembling fingers would let me, 
I drew the bolts, and there in the soft, white 
moonlight, stood Jean, with a helpless body in 
his arms. 

“Don’t be frightened,’ he said, ‘but prepare 
a bed for Ernst. His wound is bound up, but I 
think he has fainted.’ 

“With my help, and the help of my sisters, 
the wounded boy was carried to my room, and 
Jean and I sat by him that night, not daring to 
speak to my mother, for he was her darling— 
and he was gone. Yes, the ball had touched a 
vital part, and our beautiful Ernst lay there in 
the pale light, never to move or speak again. 

“T sat in a kind of dumb horror, for I had 
never seen death. 

“Jean pitied, and tried to console me, but my 
heart felt like lead in my bosom. When Jean 
went away, just before the early dawn, I thought 
I should go mad. I knew I had pressed the 
last kiss upon his lips, and he on mine. My 
hand was like ice—my brain on fire. 

“I stole to my mother’s room. My father 
knew no one; he lay breathing heavily. My 
mother’s tearless eyes were lifted to heaven. I 
dared not tell her of the dead, below. I dared 
not tell my sisters. I locked the door of my 
bedroom and took the key, using the room that 
my sisters occupied. 

“O, the horrors of that day! How can I tell 
of them! Nearer and nearer came the fight. 
Our street was filled with horrible figures cov- 
ered with powder, and yelling and frenzied with 
excitement. I saw Jean shot dead with my own 
eyes, and then—trampled under foot. I saw my 
brother, Streaming with blood, pursued into a 
house on the opposite side of the rue, or street, 
and there thrown from the topmost story. 

“Heaven forbid that I should tell you all’ I 
saw. How I lived through that fearful time, 
Tcannot tell! I courted death. 

“Our house was thrown open to the wounded 
and the dying. My father was dead. My 
mother, who knew all, with her white face and 
silent tread, threw herself into the work, but 
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oe all that time she was dying.” 
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to go when the good God shall call. You see 
all who loved me best, have left me, so I wait.” 

Blanche was very quiet and pale. The re- 
hearsal of this little history from one who had 
been an actor in the veritable drama, impressed 
her deeply, and gave new views of the desirable- 
ness of her own pleasant home, and of the ra- 
tional pleasure that is to be found in the faith- 
ful performance of the quiet, every day duties of 
life. 


+> 
“or 


SUPPOSE. 


How dreary would the meadows be 

In the pleasant summer light, 
eye there wasn’t a bird to sing, 
d suppose the grass was white! 





And dreary would the garden be, 
With all its flowery trees, 
——— there were no butterflies, 
nd suppose there were no bees. 


And what would all the beauty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 
2 2 we hadn’t any eyes, 
nd suppose we hadn’t ears? 


For though the grass were gay and green, 
And song-birds filled the glen, 

And the air were = with butterflies, 
What good would they do us then? 


Ah, think of it, my little friends; 
And when some pleasure flies, 
Wiz. let it fo and still be glad 
at you have your ears and eyes. 





For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 

CuapTer IX.—A Curious DISAPPEARANCE. 

When the two boys reached the ground, they 
stood a few moments in silence, undecided as to 
what course they should pursue. 

They were comparatively a short distance 
from home, and if not prevented could reach it 
before night; but to do so in a direct line, it 
would be necessary to take a route almost par- 
allel to that taken by the Indian who had cap- 
tured them—and the young hunters had seen 
quite enough of him. 

Such was the terror with which he had in- 
spired them, that death seemed preferable to 
being again captured by him. His savage ma- 
lignity would not be satisfied with less than 
fiendish torture, should he once more make them 
captives. They felt this, and resolved not to be 
taken alive. 

Notwithstanding their misadventures they had 
strong hopes of reachi#g home in safety. But 
should they realize their hopes, would they find 
the pleasant cabin, where they had spent so 
many happy hours, and its occupants unharmed 
by the prowling savages? 

The boys at length concluded it would be 


wiser to take a circuitous route homeward than | 


to risk encountering their old enemy; so they 
turned somewhat to the right, going further 
north. 

This route brought them to a creek, which 
very much resembled the one in which they had 
been seeking to escape when captured by Mat- 
towack. 

“It is the same,” said Albert, when they had 
examined it for a few moments. 

“Yes; and I think it’s the same that runs back 
of our house, on the edge of the clearing where 
the corn is planted.” 

“Good! Let’s follow it. The bottom is hard, 
and the Indian can’t track us in the water.” 

So the youngsters went hopefully on their 
journey, using the stream to conceal their steps. 
All nature was quiet. There was scarcely a 
breath of wind or song of bird to break the sol- 
emn stillness. 

It was far more wearisome to walk in the wa- 
ter than through the underbrush, and the boys, 
in an hour or two, grew very tired, and sought 
the bank for rest. Examining their guns, both 
were found unloaded. The Indian had proba- 
bly discharged them while he was away on his 
tramp for game. 

The ammunition which they carried at the 
time of their capture had not been taken by the 
Chippewa. He probably thought it unnecessa- 
ry to do so, as without the guns it would be use- 
less. 

The guns were quickly loaded and the flints 
picked, so as to be in order for use, and then the 
boys felt quite confident and assured. It is cer- 
tain that it would have been unsafe for Matto- 
wack to again approach them with hostile in- 
tentions. 

These arrangements completed, they reclined 
upon the bank, tistening weariedly to the dull 
hum of the woods, until, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, Albert laid back upon the. soft leaves and 
fell asleep. Wearied as George was, he could 
not refrain from following his example, and in 
a few moments he, too, slept. 


When he did so, to his surprise, his companion 
was not to be seen. At first he did not know 
whether to be alarmed or not at his disappear- 
ance. 

Half an hour passed without sight or sound 
of him. Then he became nervously anxious. 
He went short distances, both up and down the 
Stream, and back into the woods. Not the 
slightest trace could he discover of the missing 
boy. 

An hour dragged away. It seemed an age. 
Albert grew sick at heart. The tears came to 
his eyes, and he felt like throwing himself upon 
the ground and giving way to despair. 

Up to this time he did not dare to call aloud, 
for fear of attracting the attention of his ene- 
mies; but now despair gave him desperation, 
and he was willing to run any risk. 

At first he called George, in a low voice, 
then listened before repeating it; then louder 
and louder, until the woods echoed with his 
shonts. ” 

Hark! Was it fancy, or did his strained ear 
detect, far away, a faint reply ? 

Albert sprang to his feet, trembling with ex- 
citement, and again called, at the top of his 
voice, “George! George! where are you?” 

But if he had really heard an answering 
shout, it did not come back to him again. 
Nothing but the low sighing of the wind through 
the trees reached his ears. 

“The Indians have taken him!” was the de- 


upon the ground, caring very little what might 
be his own fate. 

For atime he gave himself up to grief; ory- 
ing and sobbing as if his heart would break; 
but when this had exhausted itself he became 
once more calm and thoughtful. 


was sleeping at his side, without taking him 
at the same time. 


sonable one was, that George had risen while he 
slept, and had wandered a short distance away, 
with the intention of returning; that he bad 
either fallen into the hands of Indians, or had 
found himself in such a position of peril, that it 
was impossible for him to return. 


given to his call. 


believe it was a deception of his imagination. 


help him? If so, how? 


his first thought. 
this juncture the distant report of a gun. 


up. “It sounds a mile off, at least.” 


toward the point from which the sound came 


did unhesitatingly. 

As he came to the other side, he was thrilled 
with delight at observing upon the muddy bank 
the prints of his friend’s feet, confirming him in 
the hope that he was on the right track. 

He examined the ground narrowly, for signs 
of moccasin tracks, but could see none, and 
with a lighter heart he pressed on his way. 

But soon he lost sight of the footprints of his 
friend. Had his eye been as keen as that of a 
Chippewa Indian, he might have detected other 
tracks that would have turned his hope into 
despair. 

After hesitating how far he should proceed, 
without having any tracks to guide him, he 
once more called the name of his friend. No 
answer was returned. Again it was shouted, 
but there was no response. 

Continuing in the direction he was pursuing 
for a few moments, he came to a piece of soft, 
yielding ground at the base of a hill. His heart 
sank as he observed in the mould the footprints 
of not only George, but those of an Indian. 
They were side by side, and too plain to be mis- 
taken. 

Albert stooped and examined the ground nar- 
rowly to see whether there were other footmarks, 
but the tracks were those of only two persons. 

“He’s let one Indian capture him, and why 
he allowed himself to be taken, I don’t under- 
stand,” was the reflection of the boy, who after 
afew minutes further pause moved on again 
and began his ascent of the hill. 

Reaching the top, he cautiously paused, to 
take a survey of the country beyond. Directly 





It was at least two hours before Albert woke, 


spairing wail of the boy, as he threw himself 


It was not at all probable that the Chippewa 
would have captured his friend again, when he 


The only explanation of the absence of his 
companion that seemed any thing like a rea- 


burning, and beside it sat George Sherman and 
a large, brawny Indian. 

Albert watched the movements of the two, 
and then muttered,— 

“So you’ve got him again, have you? Just 
let me see how long you’ll keep him.” 

He carefully raised his rifle, and aimed it at 
the shaven head of the Chippewa. His finger 
was already pressing the trigger, when, with a 
gasp of terror, he lowered his piece. 

“That was a narrow escape,” he said. “Sup- 
pose I had fired?” 

When the two boys went to sleep, George 
awoke some time before his friend. His first 
sensation, on opening his eyes, was that of ray- 
ening hunger. He rose, wiped his eyes, and 
was on the point of waking Albert, to propose 
that they should try if possible to find some- 
thing to eat; but the boy was ateeping so sound- 
ly that he concluded not to disturb him, but to 
go a short distance alone on his hunt for food. 
Accordingly, he went into the creck, hoping 
to catch a fish, with which the stream abound- 
ed. But fish are not so easily caught by the 
hands, without the aid of hook and line. Once 
or twice he saw their dark forms gliding through 
the murky stream; but no matter how cau- 
tiously he inserted his hand, on the very instant 
they shot away “like a streak.” 

He persevered, and tried again and again, still 
hopeful, but his efforts proved vain. He crossed 
to the other side. Having no success, he moved 
slowly on, looking into the trees for some bird, 
and upon the ground for game, continually ask- 
ing himself, prompted almost to desperation by 
Lhis ravenous hunger, whether, in case he saw 
any living thing, he better run the risk of shoot- 
ing it. 

He was not brought to a true sense of what 
he was doing and of his danger, until he heard 
his own name called from far away. Then he 
realized how imprudently he had acted. Not 
until his name was shouted several times did he 
venture to return it; and then instantly set out 
on his return. 


trail, and was craftily following it. 
gone scarcely a hundred yards, when he found 
himself face to face with the savage himself. 


But an Indian hunter had detected the boy’s 
He had 


Still, Albert felt sure that a reply had been 
That faint, far-off shout had 
come so distinctly to his ears that he would not 

But, conjecture what he might as to the cause 
of George’s disappearance, the practical ques- 
tion presented itself: What should he do now? 
If his friend was in distress, should he seek to 


“If Mattowack has taken him, I’ll shoot the 
savage as sure as I catch sight of him,” was 


His anxieties were not quieted by hearing at 
“Perhaps it’s George,” he exclaimed, starting 
It was arelief to be moving, and he started 


To do this he must cross the creek, which he 


The surprise was mutual. Determined not to 
be captured again, George at once brought his 
rifle to his shoulder, when the Indian raised his 
hand as a signal for him to desist, and the boy 
at that moment recognized him. 

It was Waushenga, whose son had been be- 
friended by the young hunters. 

The savage had taken the trail, with all the 
hate and malignity that Mattowack would have 
felt; but when he recognized the boy, his grat- 
itude at once asserted itself, and he advanced 
with extended hand. 

“Oo! glad!” said Waushenga, as well as he 
could in his broken English. 

Hunger was the overwhelming desire that 
pressed itself upon George’s thoughts, and he 
at once gave the Indian to understand, by words 
and pantomime, that he washalf starved. Wau- 
shenga, without another word, motioned him 
-| to remdn where he was, and plunged abruptly 
into the woods. 





at the base of the hill he saw a small camp-fire 


Scarcely five minutes passed when the sound 


of his gun was heard, and immediately after- 
ward he appeared, bearing a duck, which he 
had evidently shot on the wing. 


The work of building a fire required but a few 


minutes longer, when the bird was dressed and 
Spitted over it. 
scorched over the hot blaze, the delightful odor 
almost drove the boy frantic. He was so intent 
on his food that he almost forgot about his 
sleeping companion. 


As it steamed, and hissed, and 


Waushenga looked on with the deliberation 


of a skilled cook; and not until the duck was 
in a condition to delight an epicure, did he take 
it from the fire. 


Severing a goodly sized piece, he handed it to 
George, who devoured it almost ravenously. 


The Chippewa did not eat any thing himself, 


but watched the youngster, and enjoyed his. en- 


joyment more keenly, if possible, than the boy 


himself. 

It was at this juncture that Albert looked 
over the brow of the hill, and was on the point 
of shooting his Indian friend. 





GREAT CURIOSITY. 


The famous Thundering Spring, about twelve 
miles from Thomaston, Ga., is a most wonder- 
ful natural curiosity. It is located in the wild- 
est part of the mountains extending through 
the country, and in the solitude of the wilder- 
ness. Its dimensions are about five fect in di- 
ameter, and of unknown depth, for experiment- 
ers have repeatedly sounded its depth, and no 
bottom can be reached. The water boils up 
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with great force; bubbles of gas constantly 
rise up and explode at the surface. This gas is 
highly combustible, and is frequently set on fire 
as it makes its escape. The water rises with 
such force that a human body cannot sink, but 
is buoyed up in a standing position. It is a 
famous bathing place. The earth around is a 
beautiful white sand, of fine grain, readily 
yielding at the touch of the foot, but immedi- 
ately reforming as before. The walls of the 
well are perfectly symmetrical, as if dug by the 
hands of man. The temperature is delightful, 
and the waters are invaluable, especially for 
diseases of the skin and blood. The spring 
constantly makes a low, rumbling noise, from 
which it derives its name. 

aiscitian cos iililnincicesinaiciia 

LOST MAGGIE. 

Old settlers cannot make out how it is that 
new comers lose themselvesin Australia. They 
can tell which way to go by the position of the 
sun, and the dip of the country, and all kinds of 
little things that new settlers would not under- 
stand even if they noticed them. 

But for all their boasting and confidence, old 
settlers do sometimes get lost in the bush, and 
are never heard of again, like ships that have 
gone down at sea without any surviving eye, 
except God’s, to see them sink. 

You may fancy, then, how dreadfally fright- 
ened a mother in the bush is, when her little 
child is missing. But, though some of the little 
strays are never recovered, a great many of them 
are wonderfully protected, and come upon at 
last. It is about a little girl that was lost in the 
bush that I am going to tell you. 

One morning I had ridden over the to Wonga 
Wonga station, and was having lunch with Mr. 
Lawson and his son Sydney, when Mrs. Jones 
rushed into the room, crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“O, master,” she sobbed out, “I can’t find my 
Maggie; an’ I’ve been seekin’ her an hour an’ 
more. QO, it was you who persuaded Jones to 
come when you was over at home, an’ if you 
don’t find my Maggie, I shalldo myself a mis- 
chief, I fecl sure I shall. O, O, O, my ’ead feels 
fit to burst!” 

Mr. Lawson quieted the poor, screaming wom- 
an, and when he found that little Maggie was 
really lost, had the horses brought up, and 
every man and boy about the station started in 
search of Mrs. Jones’ lost lamb. 

Little Maggie was a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, 
laughing, lisping little pet; but if she had been 
as ugly a child as ever was born, everybody 
would have looked for her just as carefully. 

In the course of the day the news spread to 
the stations round about, and before nightfall 
the whole country side was hunting for poor lit- 
tle Maggie. The shepherds left their dogs to 
look after their flocks, if they had dogs, and 
their flocks to look after themselves if they 
hadn't dogs, to scour the bush. 

Mrs. Lawson and her girls searched all round 
the head station as if they were looking for a 
pin. 

Some of those who had been hunting for the 
little girl gave up the hunt at the end of tM first 
day. 

Others camped out when the sun had gone 
eown on one day’s unsuccessful search, that 
beet, it be fresh to renew their search on the 
morrow. 

Harry and Donald were two of these. They 
had thoroughly tired themselves out, poking 
here and poking there, and then riding, as if for 
a wager, to some place where one or other of 
them had fancied they might, perhaps, find 
some traces of poor little Maggie. 

They were too tired even to be hungry when 
they got off their horses, as the stars were com- 
ing out. They almost fell asleep as they took 
the saddles off their horses, and were soon snor- 
ing between the saddle-flaps they used for pil- 
lows. 

When the boys woke next morning they were 
as hungry as fox-hunters, bnt what were they 
to do for a breakfast? 

They had not gone far before they came upon 
King Dick-a-Dick, admiring himself at a water- 
hole. He was in full dress, and he seemed very 
proud of it, as he made a looking-glass of the 
water, and then tossed up his head again. 

His majesty’s crown was a battered white hat, 
and he wore a pair of light-striped knee-breeches 
—that was all his dress. He had had the hat 
and the breeches given him at some of the sta- 
tions near, and the settlers about there had giv- 
en hima brass chain, too, and a brass plate 
engraved— 

“HT. M. Dick-a-Dick, 
King of the "Possum Tribe,” 
with a ’possum engraved underneath. 
The ’possum was the crest, so to speak, of 


” 


felt rather nervous when they saw King Dick- 
a-Dick standing by the water-hole with his spear 
in his hand. But his majesty was anxious to 
conciliate. 

He was fond of tobacco and flour, and he and 
his people had run short of both since they had 
been on bad terms with the whites. So, as soon 
as he saw the boys rein in, he stuck his spear, 
point downwards, into the ground, and beck- 
oned to them to come on, grinning asif the top 
of his head was coming off. 

That was his way of giving “a winning smile.” 
When he learnt what the boys’ business was, 
he chuckled greatly at the thought of white fel- 
lows trying to find any one in the bush without 
black trackers, and then proposed that he and 
the boys should share the credit of finding the 
little girl. 

He made sure that he could find her. 

The direction in which she had left the station 
was known, so Dick-a-Dick took the boys back 
to within abeut a mile and a*half of home, and 
than began to beat about. 

He went down on his hands and knees, and 
put his nose to the ground like adog. Present- 
ly he stopped at an anthill, peered about for a 
minute, and then jumped up, and cut a caper. 

The boys couldn’t make it out, but he had dis- 
covered the mark of a tiny little bare heel ina 
dent on the anthill. When he had once found 
Maggie’s track, he scarcely ever lost it. 

On he went, walking with his nose almost as 
low as his toes. He found out little stones that 
had been moved, and grass-blades that had been 
scarcely brushed by poor little Maggie’s bare 

eet. He found out too the blood that had come 

‘om a scratch in one of them, got by scram- 
bling over a splintery log. 

“Dat where piccaninny lubra stop to drink,” 
said Dick-a-Dick, pointing to a “crab-hole’— 
the hole made by a bullock’s hoof—on whose 
side he could see the print of a chubby little 
brow. 

“Missy proud now, pick waratah,” said Dick- 
a-Dick, soon afterwards, as he gathered up the 
still crimson leaves of the flower which the little 
girl had bruised and thrown down. 

“Now missy ’fraid o’ debil-debil,” said Dick-a- 
Dick, by-and-by, when he came to a place in 
which the tracks, invisible to the boys’ eyes, 
were so bewilderingly visible to him on all sides 
that he did not know at first which to follow. 
He soon found the right one, however, and led 
the boys to a place in which he said the little 
girl must have slept. 

So they kept up the search until, after trav- 
elling for hours in a circuitous zig-zag, they 
came upon poor little Maggie, not four miles 
from home, but on the opposite side of the sta- 
tion to that from which she had started, coiled 
up in a black, jagged, charred tree stump, with 
bright-eyed, basking little lizards watching her. 

Of course, the lizards vanished as Dick-a-Dick 
and the boys drew near, but his sharp eyes had 
seen something peculiar in their bright ones. 

Poor little Maggie was sound asleep; her fat 
little face, and neck, and arms, and legs, were 
sadly scratched. In a scratched, podgy little 
hand she held a posy of withered wild flowers. 

When she woke and saw Dick-a-Dick, trying 
to look specially amiable, grinning down upon 
her, she shrieked out, “Mammy!” 

But when she saw the boys, she jumped up 
and ran to them, and hid her face between them, 
and clung to them with two little leech-like 
arms. 

They tried to explain to her that if it had not 
been for her “nas’y b’ack man” she might never 
have seen her “mammy” again; and Dick-a- 
Dick grinned his broadest grin to propitiate her; 
but it was no use. She screamed whenever her 
eyes fell upon Dick-a-Dick. And yet, according 

to her own pretty little prattle, she had not been | 
“much fightened in the thoods.” She had seen 
“nas’y b’ack ’igglin’ thin’s,” but “the kin’ 
yady”—whoever that might be—‘“thoodn’t ’et 
em bite me.” 

Harry took up Maggie on his horse, and can- 
tered on in front, and Donald and Dick-a-Dick 
cantered behind on Flora M’Ivor. 

What a reception they had when they got to 
the station, for they were getting anxious there 
about the boys as well as the little girl! 

The head-station shepherds had come home 
with their sheep, and a good many of the peo- 
ple who had been scarching for a couple of days 
had gathered at the station quite dispirited at 
their lack of luck. 

They all gave a great cheer when Cornstalk 
and the mare laid down their ears, and brought 
up their four riders at a steeple-chase gallop. 

When Mrs. Jones had almost squeezed the 
breath out of poor little Maggie, she tried to gar- 
rote Harry and Donald, and then hugged Dick- 
a-Dick; and John Jones seemed inclined to hug 


best to press the little life his wife had left in her 
out of little Maggie; and then Mrs. Jones went 
into hysteries, and John Jones ran in doors and 
hid his face in the bedclothes, and blubbered for 
a quarter of an hour; and everybody thought 
the better of him because he blubbered. 

Wasn’t there a supper at the station Wonga 
Wonga that night! And didn’t Dick-a-Dich 
tuck into him, until it seemed as if he would 
split? And didn’t Harry and Donald, between 
them, eat nearly half as much as he did? 


RECORDING ANGELS. 


Man hath two attendant angels 
Ever waiting at his side; 

With him wheresoe’er he wanders, 
Wheresoe’er his feet abide; 

One to warn him when he walketh, 
And rebuke him if he stray; 

One to leave him to his nature, 
And so let him go his way. 





Two recording spirits, reading 
All his life’s minutest part, 
Looking in his soul, and listening 
To the beatings of his heart; 
Each, with pen of fire electric, 
Writes the good or evil wrought— 
Writes with truth that adds not, errs not, 
Purpose—action—word and thought. 





eo 
SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

We resume the subject of suffrage in Eng- 
land, purposing to confine ourselves to the 
great reform measure of the year 1832, from 
which time may be dated the modern political 
system of England; as the success of that meas- 
ure wrought a vast change in that country, and 
made farther changes there not only easy, but 
inevitable. 

Down to 1882, the representative and suffrage 
system of England was substantially the same 
that it had been under the Plantagenet kings, 
the last of whom, Richard III., was slain at the 
battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, three hundred 
and forty-seven years before the passage of the 
Reform Bill. 

Five dynasties had held the English throne,— 
namely, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Stu- 
arts, that of Nassau-Orange, and that of Hano- 
ver,—and yet under all those dynasties the par- 
liamentary system remained without serious 
change. Whatever of change took place in it 
related to details, and did not affect its charac- 
ter, which was strongly aristocratical, and op- 
posed to popular power. 

All political systems that remain long un- 
changed become either corrupt or rusty,—and 
often both rusty and corrupt. 

Thus the English system of representation, 
which was not a very unfair one in the reign 
of Charles II., (1660—1685,) had become very 
unfair in its workings in the reign of George 
IV. (1820—1830.) 

Towns that were large at the close of the sev- 
enteenth century had fallen into decay at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; and yet 
they continued to send the same number of 
members to the House of Commons. 

Towns that were small in 1660 had become 
great and wealthy places in 1830; and yet they 
had no members of the House of Commoms, 
All attempts to have them represented were 
failures. 

In 1880 the second Freneh Revolution took 
pluce. England felt the effect of that revolu- 
tion, and a great reform party came intu ex- 
istence. The Tories were turned out of office, 
and the new ministers were Whigs, pledged to 
reform. 

The cogtest lasted for almost a year and 
a-half,—that is, from the latter part of 1830 to 
the close of the spring of 1882. The right of 
representation in Parliament was taken away, 
either wholly or in part, from many places that 
had fallen partially or entirely into decay; and 
the right to be represented was conferred upon 
Manchester and Birmingham, and on many 
other places that had grown from littleness and 
obscurity to greatness and note in the preceding 
century and a-half. 

Still, the representation continued to exist on 
a very unequal basis, and not a few small towns 
kept their representation, while numerous large 
towns were unequally represented, or not rep- 
resented at all. 

In regard to voting, changes in favor of lib- 
eralism were made, though not so largely as 

they should have been. Most of the old voters 
were allowed to retain their privilege, but their 
“order” would cease to exist when they should 
die out,—and it is probable that all of them 
have passed away. 

In the towns, all men were allowed to vote 
who paid a yearly rent of £10, ($48,) provided 
they had resided therein for a certain time, were 
registered, and paid rates and taxes. 

In the counties, all copyholders and lease- 
holders were made voters, and so were some oc- 








to the franchise there had been confined to free. 


holders. Tenants-at-will who paid a yearly 
rent of £50 ($240) were made county voters, 
This last change was a bad one, as it gave to 
the landlords the power to turn their tenants 
off who did not vote according to the wishes of 
those landlords. 

But as a whole the passage of the Reform Bil] 
was a great gain for the British people, and 
prepared the way for the success of that other 
Reform Bill which was passed in 1867, an ac. 
count of which will be given in a future article, 


———_+or—_____ 
For the Companion. 
LAFAYETTE’S VISITS. 


Among the various stories with which a cer. 
tain old lady entertains her descendants, the 
following little bit of history is always a fa. 
vorite: 

“The first visit, my dears, was in the time of 
the Revolution, as you know,” she always be 
gins, impressively. 

“Of course I don’t remember any thing about 
that, as I didn’t happen to be borne till 1900, 
But I heard so much about it from my mother 
and father, that I really feel as if I’d seen it all. 

“Our Aunt Hancock lived up in the great 
house on Beacon Hill at that time,” and here 
the old lady always bridles up a little, in what 
her saucy descendants call “her Hancock and 
Quincy manner,” for she is very proud of “our 
aunt,” and feels that the city of Boston is dis. 
graced forever, by the demolition “of the great 
house on Beacon Hill.” 

“Ah, my dears, those were the good times!” 
she continues, with a sigh. “Such dinners and 
parties! such damask table-cloths and fine old 
plate! such solid, handsome furniture and ele 
gant carriages! aunt’s coach was lined with red 
velyet, and my sister Lizzie had a spencer made 
out of some of it.* 

“Well, as I was saying, the Governor want- 
ed to givea breakfast to the French officers, and 
madam, who was a hospitable soul, got upa 
splendid one for them. But by some mistake, 
or accident, it was discovered at the last minute 
that there was no milk. 

“A great deal was needed, and very little 
could be bought or borrowed, so despair fell 
upon the cooks and maids, and the great break- 
fast would have been a failure if madam, with 
the presence of mind of her sex, had not sud- 
denly bethought herself of the cows feeding on 
the common. 

“To be sure, they belonged to her neighbors, 
and there was no time to ask leave, but it was 4 
national affair; our allies must be fed; and feel- 
ing sure that her patriotic friends would gladly 
lay their cows on the altar of their country, 
Madam Hancock covered herself with glory, 
by calmly issuing the command, ‘Milk ’em!’ 

“It was done, to the great astonishment of 
the cows, and the entire satisfaction of the 
guests, among whom was Lafayette. 

“This milking feat was such a good joke, that 
no one seems to have remembered much about 
the great man, though one of his officers, & 
count, signalized himself by getting very tipsy, 
and going to bed with his boots and spurs on,— 
a trifling oversight which caused the destruc 
tion of aunt’s best yellow damask coverlet, for 
the restless sleeper kicked it into rags by mor 
ing. 

Aunt valued it very much, even in its tat 
tered condition, and kept it a long while, 354 
memorial of her distinguished guests. 

“The time when J saw Lafayette was in 18%, 
and there were no tipsy counts then. Uncle 
Hancock, (a sweet man, my dears, though some 
call him mean now-a-days,) was dead, and aunt 
had marricd Capt. Scott. 

“It was not at all the thing for her to do- 
however, that’s neither here nor there—she was 
living in Federal Street at the time, a most ae 
tocratic street then, children, and we li 
close by. . 

“Qld Josiah Quincy was mayor of the city, 
and he sent aunt word that the Marquis Lafay- 
ette wished to pay his respects to her. 

“Of course she was delighted, and we all few 
about to make ready for him. Aunt was an old 
lady, but she made a grand toilette, and was # 
anxious to look well as any girl. : 

“She wore a steel colored satin, trimmed with 
black lace, and on her cap was pinned 4 Lafay- 
ette badge of white satin. 

“I never shall forget how b-e a-utifully oe 
looked, as she sat in state on the front = 
sopha, right under a great portrait of her fi 
husband; and on each side of her sat 
Storer and Madam Williams, elegant 10 0 
hold, in their stiff silks, rich lace and stately 





*By the way, I saw in the paper that ot vera 











King Dick-a-Dick’s tribe. Harry and Donald 


all three of them, too, when he had done his 


cupiers, whereas under the old system the right 


old coach still exists in Mr. Clapp's stable, 
land. How I should like to ride in it once more 
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turbans. We don’t see such splendid old ladies 
now-a-days. 

“We girls had dressed the house with flowers; 
old Coolidge sent in a clothes-basket full. Joe 
Joy provided the badges, and aunt got out some 
of the Revolutionary wine from the old Beacon 
Street cellar. 

“J wore my green and white palmyrine, my 
hair bowed high, long kid gloves, and the beau- 
tiful leg-o’-mutton sleeves that were so becom- 


on eWell, by-and-by the General, escorted by 
the mayor, drove up. Dear me, I see him now! 
—a little old man in nankeen trousers and vest, 
a long blue coat and roffied shirt, leaning on 
his cane, for he was lame, and smiling and bow- 
ing like a true Frenchman. 

“As he approached, the three old ladies rose, 
rustling, and courtesied, with the utmost dig- 
nity. Lafayette bowed first to the Governor’s 
picture, then to the Governor’s widow, and 
kissed her hand. 

“That was droll; for on the back of her glove 
was stamped Lafayette’s likeness, and the gal- 
lant old gentleman kissed his own face. 

“Then some of the young ladies were present- 
ed; and, as if to escape any further self-saluta- 
tions, the marquis kissed the pretty girls on the 
cheek. 

“Yes, my dears, here is just the spot where 
the dear old man saluted me. I’m quite as 
proud of it now as I was then, for he was a 
brave, good man, and helped us in our trouble. 

‘He did not stay long, but we were very mer- 
ry, drinking his health, receiving his compli- 
ments, and enjoying the honor he did us. 

“Down in the street there was a crowd, of 
course, and when he left they wanted to take 
out the horses and drag him home in triumph. 
But he didn’t wish it; and while that affair was 
being arranged, we girls had been pelting him 
with the flowers which we tore from the vases, 
the walls, and our own topknots, to scatter over 
him. 

“He liked that, and laughed, and waved his 
hand to us, while we ran, and pelted, and begged 
him to come again. 

“We young folks quite lost our heads that 
night, and I haven’t a very clear idea of how I 
gothome. The last thing I remember was hang- 
ing out of the window with a flock of girls, 
watching the earriage roll away, while the 
crowd cheered as if they were mad. 

“Bless my heart, it seems as if I heard ’em 
now! ‘Hurrah for Lafayette and Mayor Quin- 
cy! Hurrah for Madam Hancock and the pret- 
ty girls! Hurrah for Col. May!’ 

“Three cheers for Baston! " Now, then! Hur-. 
rah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” And here the old la- 
dy stopped, out of breath, with her cap askew, 
her spectaeles on the end of her nose, and her 
knitting much the worse for being waved en- 

thusiastically in the air, while she hung over 
the arm of her chair, shrilly cheering an imagi- 
nary Lafayette. 
ee 
For the Companion. 


“THAT IT MAY BE WELL WITH 
THEE.” 


“Have you ever walked over Norris’ farm?” 
asked a guest of Col. W. 

“Never.” 

“Then we will do so now;” and the two men 
went out, admiring, as they walked slowly and 
observingly on, the fertile fields, the luxurious 
gardens, the well kept and often elegant farm- 
houses. 

“Here we are at last,” said Mr. Simms, as 
they came upon a desolate waste of sand upon 
which nothing had grown or would grow again. 

A broken down house, once fine and stately, 
surmounted an eminence, which must once 
have been the finest place in town: 

“Where did all this sand come from?” asked 
Col. W. 

“T cannot tell you; doubtless there is some 
Natural cause for the change which has left 
yonder farm-house a melancholy ruin, but my 
neighbors ask for none. They say, in solemn 
tones, ‘The hand of God has done this thing.’ 

“Old Mr. Norris amassed a fine fortune, built 
that house, which in its prime was a splendid 
one, and surrounded it with fertile acres, all 
showing high culture. He had but one son, 
and when that son came of age, he foolishly be- 
stowed it upon him. 

“The son, for a time, remembered the debt of 
gratitude he owed such a father; but as his for- 
tunes increased, he became miserly, and began 
© grudge his feeble parent the very food he ate. 

‘The old gentleman was kept in a room with- 
Out a fire, carpet, or any comfort, when he was 
Peculiarly in need of a warm room and every 
Creature comfort. He was not allowed a seat at 
the family table, for his rags would have shamed 


mea] was afew frozen potatoes with salt, or 
refuse food, such as most farmers give to swine. 

“Soon after the old man, worn out by such 
crucl usage, had died of a broken heart, Samuel 
Norris awoke one morning and walked to his 
window to enjoy a look over the teeming acres 
of which he was so proud. But what had a 
night wrought! All around lay a waste of glit- 


tering white sand, which every day deepened. | 


The crops withered away, until no plough could 
reach the rich earth below. 

“Remorse seized the ungrateful son in its aw- 
ful gripe. On every face he read, ‘Your doom 
is just. You have broken the command with 
promise.’ He never looked up, but was carried 
to the poor-house. 

“His children, who had all suffered from the 
sneers and taunts of their schoolmates, until 
they would go home crying and begging of 
their father to treat poor grandpa better, glad- 
ly left to find homes with others, and the house 
went to ruin. 

“T tell the story as it was told me,” said the 
colonel, from whose lips we have related it. 
That undutiful children suffer even in this world, 
we cannot doubt. 

—_~+o>—___——_ 


A CALL FOR A SCHOOLMASTER OUT 
- WEST. 
A friend is responsible for the following: 
“When I was in Kansas,” said he, “I was sit- 
ting in one of the native’s cabins, when a new 
comer from the East came in and inquired if 
they had onions; and if so, whether they would 
sell him a few. 


“The answer was in the negative, and the man 
went away. 

“T can’t think,’ said the master of the house, 
‘what it could be that man wanted.’ 

“ ‘There!’ ejaculated his wife, as if a new light 
had just crept through her brain, Y shouldn’t 
wonder at all if what the pesky fool wanted 
was yingions,’ that being the way onions was 
pronounced in that district. 

“The man was recalled. The parties agreed 
in regard to the bulb, although both laughed at 
the other’s pronunciation of its name.” 


<4@> 
or 


FATTED BY “HOGGISHNESS.” 


A good story was lately told us of several 
neighbors, who, year after year, vied with one 
another in trying to produce the fattest hog, 
each taking a pig from the same litter, or in 
some way starting fair and square with pigs of 
the same age and size, and doing his best to 
make it as fat as possible before Christmas. 

One farmer invariably beat the others out and 
out, so thoroughly, that his good luck could not 
be accounted for as accidental. The secret he 
kept to himself, but being watched by some one 
determined to find out, the discovery was made 
that jealousy is a grand appetizer for hogs. 

First, the pet monster was allowed to fill him- 
self to his heart’s content, and, when his appe- 
tite was satisfied, a half-starved shoat was let 
into the pen by a side door. The fat one would 
at once begin to fight it off, and meanwhile to 
gorge himself, simply to prevent the poor, 
squealing victim of unsatisfied cravings getting 
any food. 

This was a daily programme, and the result 
was as stated —American Agriculturist. 


This is a capital definition of the characteris- 
ticcalled “hoggishness.” Sometimes two-legged 
swine grow fat on the satisfaction of depriving 
others of what they do not need themselves. 


42> 
+o 


CURIOUS INJUSTICE. 
Here is an ingenious instance of giving a 
small privilege to take away a great one: 


La Figaro, of Paris, tells an anecdote of Lord 
Aberdeen and M. Guizot, aprepos of the subject 
of elections, which is just now one of much con- 
sideration in France. M. Guizot was walking 
in the park of Haddo House with Lord Aber- 
deen. All at once the English statesman stopped 
him before a cottage of very modest appear- 
ance. 

“There,” said he, “is a small house which re- 
— to my mind a great shame of my political 

ife. 

‘An act of violence?” asked M. Guizot. 

“Judge you. I had there a cottager, a fine 
fellow, but horribly annoying, who in every 
election never lost an opportunity of opposing 
me.” . 

“Did you turn him out?” 

“No; but I reduced his rent by one guinea.” 

Thus diminished, the small farmer was no 
longer an elector, and could no more annoy the 
noble lord. 











A LAUGHABLE CLOCK. 


A German in New Albany, Indiana, has what 
he calls a “dumpling clock,” in his window. 
On its top is a fat and jolly-looking Teuton, who 
holds a fork in his hand. By an ingenious con- 
trivance the fork, at the end of each minute, 
dips into a dish of dumplings and carries one 
of them to the mouth of the Teuton, who swal- 
lows it With a choking gurgle, and a queer mo- 
tion of his glass eyes. 

We have seen even boys and men who are lit- 
tle more than dumpling-clocks—good to count 





before casnal visitors, and often his only 


breakfast, dinner and supper-time. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


1. A girl’s name. 
2. An animal. 
8. A small sheet of water. 
4. A conjunction. 
5. A negative. 
The initials give a country; the finals its chief 
town. AL 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in ocean, but not in sea; 
My second is in you, but not in me; 
My third is in men, but not in boys; 
My fourth is in play, but not in toys; 
My jith is in all, but not in one; 
My stzth is in penny, but not in sum; 
My seventh is in living, but not in dead; 
My eighth is in ore, but not in lead; 

. My ninth is in him, but not in he; 


If you search this paper my whole you will see. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 7, 6, 11 is a female. 

My 12, 2, 10, 8 is what we shall all be. 
My 4, 9, 5, 8, 1 is a participle. 


My whole is an island. ALDEN. 











our friends to watch their 
toy merchant? 
&. H. 0. 


Why should = advise 


pockets when they pass 
° : 5. 
My first is a preposition. 
Lente se etiole of clothing. 
My whole is comfortable in cold weather. 
Youne SUBSCRIBER. 


My first is a vowel and L. 
My second a vowel and o. 


My third is a vowel and m. 

M fourth two vowels and T. Vv. 
My whole 's a machine of most wonderful —_ 
That will take man and beast many miles in an hour. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a clergyman like a locomotive? Because 
you are to look out for him when the bell rings. 


“Mary,” asked Charles, “what animal drop 
from the clouds?” ‘The rain, dear,” was the reply. 


Why is wheat like a baby? Because it is first cra- 
beco: the 


love? Smacks. 


quack doctor? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Education. 2. Temper. 
8. Answer to the divided square: 


























. Meat—Eat—At. 


5. Pol-it-i-cal. 





What are the most common craft on the sea of 


What kind of a doctor would a duck make? A 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus...... $10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


This offer will remain open until July Ist. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 
be considered the property of the publishers. 

























{PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 
Ps SS 








These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up tq July lst, 1860. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion, 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PResENT—IP YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, oan have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums ror new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber cay 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tas ComMPANION and: 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must 
of course, be made in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time, 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help; 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in| 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured.) 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at; 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that su 


the family thrashed, and then mes flour Of | scriptions begin in January. 
: Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
brush? 25% ft F - = Pee de number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 


miuma, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERM SB: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 15. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subecriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHIING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be 





Bar-maid. 
7. “Uncertainty walks on both sides of us,’' 








fore the paper is diecentinucd. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








JAKE, 


Out in the forest, long ago, 

When towns were few, and teams were slow, 
A homespun trio lived alone, 

Man, wife, and Jake, an only son. 

Now Jake, unwashed, uncouth and wild, 
Grew up a shaggy-headed child; 

And had you ever passed that way, 

And seen him in the dirt at play, 

You would have thought his bushy head 
A turkey cock, with feathers spread. 
With hair as loose, and face as brown, 
As an old hay-stack rotting down, 

No man of straw, clapped on a stake, 
Would pass for such a fright as Jake, 


His father’s cabin in the woods 

Had little need of city goods, 

And when to town the farmer went— 
Say once a year, a great event— 

A trunk of leather, gray and old, 
Sufliced the purchased wares to hold. 
The urchin, innocent and green, 

A looking-glass had never seen. 

One day, from town the father brought 
A mirror, packed with careful thought, 
Its face uncovered, merely hid 

On top, and just beneath the lid. 


The hour arrived, the trunk had come, 
By boy and mother welcomed home, 
Placed in the middle of the floor, 

Its treasures Jake must first explore. 


Jake goes, and with an extra prin, 
Lifts up the lid, and looks within; 
Then drops it, and retreats, amazed, 
His mouth agape, his hands upraised ; 
“QO, mother!” he exclaims; “there! there! 
I seed him! Dad’s brought home a bear! 
I seed the cub! Ugh! you look out; 
He’ll bite you if he runs about.” 
Young Folks’ News. 





AN OLD FAMILY FRIEND. 


One tempestuous winter cvening, in the year 
18—, a merry and loving family circle closed 
about a deep, old-fashioned fireplace, in a large 
brown house, on the high strect of the beautiful 
village of B , in the State of Connecticut. 

A furious storm of snow and sleet had been 
raging for some hours, constantly increasing in 
violence, till the staunch house shook on its solid 
foundations, and the sturdy old walnut beside it 
seemed to cry out in pain and dismay, as its 
limbs were twisted, and tortured, and broken by 
the cruel nor’caster. 

But amid the wild shouts of the tempest, and 
the remonstrance of the trees; above the good 
doctor’s pleasant, story-telling voice; above the 
laughter and comments of the children, and 
mamma’s gentle chiding, was heard, in the early 
evening, a timid scratch and a low whine at the 
outer door. Every heart present responded to 
the piteous appeal, but the good doctor spoke 
before the most impulsive of his children. “It 
is some poor, stray dog; Ict him in at once!” 

The next moment the door was flung open, 
and there tumbled in, like a small avalanche, a 
shaggy Newfoundland dog—white, with here 
and there a black spot on his coat, which glit- 
tered with snow and ice. He was almost perish- 
ing, “starved with the cold,” as our English 
cousins say—indeed, so benumbed that he rath- 
er crawled than walked to the hearth, where he 
laid himself down, panting and moaning. After 
becoming a little warmed and rested, he raised 
his head, and glanced with a pair of singularly 
fine dark eyes from face to face, with an expres- 
sion of the most intent and curious observation. 
He was evidently making up his estimate of the 
family character, Apparently, it was favora- 
ble; for after a few moments he rose, and with 
amiable salutes of his handsome white tail, 
which he waved in air like a flag of truce, he 

assed from one to another of the family group, 

eginning with the doctor, paid his respects and 
made his acknowledements. 

In the morning, “Richard was himself again” 
—strong, and brisk, and overflowing with the 
most engaging friendliness. Inquiries for the 
owner of the dog were made in several direc- 
tions, but without result. Noone came, then or 
afterward, to claim him. 

There was no little discussion as to a name 
for the new member of the household. He was 
put through a long and rigorous cross-examina- 
tion; but would only respond to the brief and 
plebcian dog-nomen of “Bose.” When they 
came to that there was an instant affirmative 
way of the tail. The children were a little dis- 
satisticd, and proposed to rechristen him with 
something more grand and poetic. “Hector,” 
“Cesar,” “Nero,” and “Prince” were tried on; 
but he would have none of them. Nothing fit- 
ted him but Bose; so Bose it was. But, at last, 
the name grew to be almost beautiful to them, 
for his dear sake. 

For he proved himself to be not only a dog of 

eUNncommon cleverness and intelligence—almost 
literally understanding every thing that was 
said to him—but of the most admirable char- 
acter—brave, faithful, and passionately loving. 

Ile accompanicd his master on all his profes- 
sional visits, at all hours,‘in all weathers. In 
dark, wet nights he led the way for him, cau- 
tiously and strely, his white tail waving upright, 
almost doing service as a lantern. In cases of 
scrious illness, let the doctor ride ever so fast, 
Bose was always his evant courier; and many 
an anxious eye looking out of the sick-room, 
and catching sight of the noble creature, has 
blessed him as the forerunner of aid and com- 
fort. 

The doctor was an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and Bose was not only a jolly comrade, agile and 
wide-awake, but a well-trained pointer. 

When, after their return at night, the sports- 
man displayed the contents of a well-filled game- 
bag, and related the day’s adventures, his 
“ancient” always stood by, loo! ing and listen- 
ing, with a certain graciously affirmative ex- 
pression, which seemed to say, “All of which I 
saw, and a part of which I was.” 

Within a few years after the adoption of Bose, 
ithree of the doctor’s daughters were married. 





had an evident effect on the spirits of the dog, 


Bose. He was very busy and pleasantly exalted, 
genial toward all the guests, patronizing to the 
bridegroom; rejoicing with those who rejoiced, 
in a human, almost a Christian way. And 
when those gay, sad days were over, he seemed 
to miss the dear ones gone, and to cling all the 
closer to those who remained, especially to his 
beloved master. Alas! that affectionate com- 
anionship drew near its close. On one of his 
ong night rides, during a cold rain storm, in 
early May, the good doctor took a severe cold, 
and symptoms of fever soon manifested them- 
selves. 

He seemed to have from the first a feeling that 
he should not recover. One lovely mornimg, af- 
ter the storm, as he sat looking out of his win- 
dow into the garden, where the peach-trees were 
in bloom, he said, “How beautiful is this season! 
—too beautiful to close one’s eyes upon.” 

Poor, faithful Bose haunted the sick-room; 
waiting, ah! so hungrily, for a low word of rec- 
ognition, or a feeble pat upon the head; watch- 
ing the dear, changing face, with a wistful lov- 
ingness that almost yearned itself into speech. 
When the sad end came, as all too speedily it 
did, his grief, though not noisy or demonstrative, 
was touching in theextreme. Beside the bed of 
death, with the weeping watchers, no one deny- 
ing his right to be there; beside the coffin, with 
the mourners, his great, dark eyes looking 
strangely solemn; with a visible expression of a 
struggle to comprehend the mystery of all this 
dreary change and loss—the dear master’s weak- 
ness and suffering, and then the stillness and 
silence. 

At the time of the funeral services, it was 
thought best to confine the dog in one of the 
closed rooms of the house. But by some des- 

crate effort he made his escape; and when the 

earse moved from the church towards the cem- 
etery, there was Bose, walking slowly beside it, 
every now and then glancing sadly up at its 
dark burden. 

He kept his place till the procession reached 
the grave, till the coffin was let down into it. 
Then he seemed greatly distressed; but was ea- 
sily quieted by the voice of one of the family, for 
he was the very soul of loyal obedience. He re- 
tired with the widow and her children to the 
home out of which had gone its chief brightness 
and joy, its best earthly defence. The poor crea- 
ture seemed to try to comfort them, that sorrow- 
ful night; going from one to another, licking 
their hands and laying his head in their laps. 
But it was noticed that he made no search for 
= lost master. He knew where they had laid 
1im. 

he next day, and for several days after, the 
dog was missed for an hour or two, coming 
home each time looking worn and wretched. 

At last, one of the sons watched for his going 
out, and followed him, cautiously, at a distance. 

He went to the cemetery, to the grave of his 
master. He laid himself down beside the mound, 
with his head upon it, and was whining in a pe- 
culiar, coaxing way, with which he usually at- 
tracted attention. After a few moments he 
ceased to whine, and began to scratch franti- 
cally, tearing away the turf. Then, crouching 
still closer, he lay quite still, apparently listen- 
ing and waiting. But, no answer coming from 
the dear voice, no response from the kind hand, 
he flung his head backward, and lifted up his 
voice in an “exceeding bitter ery.” Then his 
young master came forward, and, kneeling by 
the grave, with one arm flung over the neck of 
that humble mourner, sorrowed with him. 

When, at last, he rose, he pointed to the 
mound, and gently reproved the dog for disturb- 
ing the turf. Poor Bose hung his head, and 
seemed to consider deeply; and his young mas- 
ter knew that, obedient as constant, he would 
never offend in that way again. Then they went 
home toether. 

After this efforts were made to wean the dog 
from the grave; and he seemed gradually to 
take home to his poor, mute, unreasoning heart 
the stern fact that his master would never arise 
from that low bed—would never more heed his 
piteouscry. Hegave up; but for him the spring 
and gladness had gone cut of life. He was still 
gentle, loving and sympathetic; but that exuber- 
ant dog-gayety—which before expressed itself in 
gambols and bounds, in frisky, waggish ways, 
and in little running, musical barks, wonderfully 
like human laughter—had departed. Through 
a sense unknown to us, he had guessed out the 
awful mystery of death; through love, he had 
tasted one drop of the bitter cup of humanity. 

As he got on in years, the desire for travel and 
change, which often comes to old people, came 
to this most quiet and domestic of dogs; and he 
was one morning missed from the comfortable 
kennel from which he usually kept guard over 
the premises. As that day and several days fol- 
lowing passed without his appearing, the family 
became anxious, and made inquiries in every di- 
rection; butin vain. He seemed to have gone 
as mysteriously as hecame. At length there ar- 
rived a letter from a married son, thirty miles 
away, stating that Bose had reached his house 
on the very morning after he left home; that he 
seemed weary and footsore, but very happy to 
see him and his family. How the faithful crea- 
ture had found his way, in the night, by roads 
he had never before travelled, was a mystery the 
most learned could not solve. 

Hard on the letter came Bose himself, to be 
joyfully welcomed, petted, and respected more 
than ever. After a brief rest, he again disap- 
peared—taking French leave as before. This 
time he did not go to N——, but to L——, on a 
visit to another member of the family. He came 
in upon each household like a whole “surprise- 
party,” seeming to enjoy immensely the sensa- 
tion he created. He divided his time with rigid 
impartiality between the two families, and be- 
fore he had worn out his welcome with cither 
returned to his old home. 

These visitations were repeated two or three 
times a year, while Bose lived. 





The bustle and gayety of these wedding-times 


friend died peacefully at last, in his good old 
age, with his wistful gaze fixed to the latest mo- 
ment on dear faces, or with dear voices speaking 
comfort to him, as the coming on of the great 
night darkened those gentle eyes, out of which 
no baleful passion had ever gleamed—which 
had never looked a lie. But the sad truth must 
be told. 

In the vicinity of B—— there arose one of those 
wild panics which sometimes rage in country 
neizhborhoods, caused by a malicious or mis- 
chievous cry of “Mad dog!” and ending in a 
great massacre of canine innocents. Men went 
about with pistols and guns, shooting every dog 
that came in their way—and so poor Bose 

He was quite dead when my uncles found him, 
shot through his great, loyal heart. It was 
thought he had not suffered much. 

Many were the tears shed over him, and ten- 
derly was he laid in the earth. 

That the loving instinct which once led him 
alone through the night, by unknown paths, to 
his young master, was vital and divine enough 
to survive the murderous shot, and to guide him 
by the mysterious ways of higher life straight 
to the dearer old Master, I will not affirm that I 
believe; but who will presume to say it was 
not ?—Jndependent. 


+> 
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THE CARE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE TEETH. 


We trust the readers of the Companion try to 
take good care of their teeth. 

It isa mistake to suppose that Whiteness is 
alone desirable; the yellow tint being preferred 
to the pearly, as it indicates durability and 
strength. 

As many children are ambitious to have white 

teeth, they make use of lemon juice, salt and 
acids to effect their purpose; generally without 
the knowledge of parents. 
All these are ruinous to the enamel, which if 
once injured, is sure to be followed by the de- 
cay of the teeth. The enamel is to the teeth 
what the peel is to the apple. 

All tooth*powders are to be avoided. Not 
that an occasional application is especially in- 
jurious, but because when used at all, they are 
used too often, and the result is softening of the 
gums and crumbling of the bone. 

If the teeth have been neglected, a little mag- 
nesia upon the brush will remove the tartar, 
after afew applications; and when once cleansed, 
if the teeth are brushed in lukewarm water af- 
ter each meal, and especially before going to 
bed, they will require very little extra atten- 
tion. 

When the gums are swollen and bleeding, as is 
often the case with persons who have neglected 
to use a toothbrush, the evil may be remedied 
by using a bit of alum the size of a small bean. 
Let it be dissolved in the mouth twice a weck, 
bringing it in contact with all the gums, and 
then rejecting it. Horace Walpole says, in one 
of his letters, that he learned this remedy from 
Mrs. Grosvenor, who had not a speck in her 
teeth till her death. 

Although alum is not poisonous, it is consti- 
pating, and should not be taken into the stom- 
ach. 

A bit of soft charcoal held in the mouth and 
gradually chewed is most excellent for sweeten- 
ing and purifying the breath. It arrests decay, 
and is refreshing to the user. 

In both cases the teeth should not be rubbed, 
or the enamel injured by friction. 

If these simple directions are followed to the 
end of life, good teeth, a pure breath, and addi- 
tional beauty will be the result. 








PAT AND THE THREE EMPERORS. 


A very amusing anecdote is told of an Irish- 
man who happened to be in Paris, while three 
crowned heads of Europe were there on a visit 
to his imperial majesty Napoleon. 

These distinguished persons were the emper- 
ors of Russia and Austria, and the king of 
Prussia. 

One day, having thrown aside all state cere- 
monial, they determined to see the sights of the 
beautiful city on the Scine, for their own delec- 
tation, and for that purpose they resolved to go 
incog., SO as not to be recognized by the people. 
However, in their stroll through Paris they went 
astray, and meeting a gentlemanly-looking per- 
son, who happened to be an Irishman, politely 
asked him if he would kindly direct them to 
the palais royale. 

“Faith and that I will, my boys,” says Pat, at 
the same time taking a mental photograph of 
the three “boys.” “This way, my hearties;” 
and so they were conducted to the gates of the 
royal palace, and the Irishman was about bid- 
ding them farewell, when the emperor of Rus- 
sia, interested and pleased as much by the genu- 
ine politeness of Pat, as by his naivete and wit- 
ty remarks, asked him who he was. 

“Well,” rejoined their guide, “I did not ask 
you who you were, and before I answer you, 
perhaps you would tell me who you may be.” 

After some further parleying, one said, “I am 
Alexander, and they call me Czar or Emperor of 
all the Russias.” ® 

“Indeed,” said Pat, with a roguish twinkle in 
the corner of his eye, and an incredulous nod 
of the head (as much as to say, “This boy is up 
to codding me a bit.”) “And might I make 


“They call me Francis Joseph, and the em- 
peror of Austria.” 

“Most -happy to make your acquaintance, 
Frank, my boy,” says the Irishman, who, think. 
ing he was hoaxed, turned to the third, and said, 
“Who are you?” 

“They call me Frederick William, andI am 
king of Prussia.” 

They then reminded him that he promised to 
teil them who he was, and after some hesitation 
and mysterious air of confidence, Pat, putting 
his hand to his mouth, whispered, “I am the 
imperor of China, but don’t tell anybody.” 


Pretty good for Pat,—believing they were sim- 
ply quizzing him, he acted on the worldly rule, 
give as ye have received. 


——— 
HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 


Most people would like to be handsome. No- 
body denies the greater power which any per- 
son may have who has a good face, and who at- 
tracts you by good looks, even before a word 
has been spoken. And we see all sorts of de- 
vices in men and women to improve their good 
looks—paints, and washes, and all kinds of 
cosmetics, including a plentiful anointing with 
dirty hair oil. 

Now, not every one can have good features, 
They are as God made them; but almost any 
one can look well, especially with good health, 
It is hard to give rules in a very short space, 
but in brief these will do. 

Keep clean—wash freely and universally, with 
cold water. All the skin wants is leave to act 
freely, and it will take care of itself. Its thou- 
sands of air-holes must not be plugged up. 

Eat regularly and simply. The stomach can 
no more work all the time, night and day, than 
a horse; it must have regular work and regu- 
lar rest. 

Good teeth are a help to good looks. Brush 
them with a soft brush, especially at night. 
Go to bed with the teeth clean. Of course, to 
have white teeth, it is needful to let tobacco 
alone. Every woman knows that. And any 
powder or wash for the teeth should be very 
simple. Acids may whiten the teeth, but they 
take off the enamel or injure it. 

Sleep in a cool room, in pure air. No one 
can have a clear skin who breathes bad air. 
But more than all, in order to look well, wake 
up the mind and soul. 

When the mind is awake, the dull, sleepy 
look passes away from the eyes. Ido not know 
that the brain expands, but it seems to. Think, 
read—not trashy novels, but books that have 
something in them. Talk with people who 
— something; hear lectures, and learn by 
them. 

This is one good of preaching. A man thinks, 
and works, and tells us the result. And if we 
listen, and hear, and understand,*the mind and 
soul are waked up. 

Men say they can’t afford books, and some 
times they don’t even pay for their newspaper. 
In that case, it does them little good, they must 
feel so mean while they are reading it. 

But men can afford what they really choose. 
If all the money spent in. self-indulgence, in 
hurtful indulgence, was spent in books, in self- 
improvement, we should see a change. Men 
would grow handsome, and women too. The 
soul would shine out through the eyes. We 
were not meant to be mere animals. 

Let us have books and read them, and lec- 
_ and hear them, and sermons and heed 

em. 





MAGIC BOX. 


A housekeeper’s affairs had, for a long time, 
been becoming very much entangled, and the 
poor woman knew not what to do to get out of 
her difficulties. After a time she bethought her- 
self of a wise old hermit who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, and to him repaired for advice. She 
related to him all her troubles, saying,— 

“Things go on badly enough—nothing pros 
pers indoors or out. Pray, sir, ean you not de 
vise some remedy for my misfortunes?” 

The hermit, a shrewd, rosy man, begged her 
to wait, and retiring to an inner ehamber of his 
cell, after a short time brought out a very curi- 
ous looking box, carefully sealed up. 

“Take this,” said he, ‘and keep it for one 
year; “but you must, three times a day, and 
three times a night, carry it into the kitchen, 
the cellar, and the stable, and set it down in 
each corner. I answer for it that you will 
shortly find thingsimprove. But be sure, at the 
end of the year, to bring back the box. Now 
farewell.” 

The good woman received the precious box 
with many thanks and bofe it carefully home. 
The next day, as she was carrying it into the 
cellar, she met a servant who had been secretly 
drawing a pitcher of beer. As she went, a lit 
tle after, into the kitchen, there she found a 
maid making herself a supper of omelets. In 
the stable she discovered and corrected some 
new faults. . 

At the end of the year, she, faithful to her 
promise, carried the box to the hermit, and be 
sought him to allow her to keep it, as it had a 
most beautiful effect. se 

“Only let me keep it one year longer, she 
said, ‘‘and I am sure all will be remedied. 

“7 cannot allow you to keep the box, but the 
secret that is hidden within, you shall have. 

He opened the box, and lo, it contained noth- 
ing but a slip of paper on which was written 
this couplet: 

“Would you thrive most prosperously 
Yourself must every corner see.” 


——+op—_——_— 


Town Cousin—Ah! my dear, when we 
lived a little longer in London, you wont 
quite so green. 








1 wish 1 could tell that this beloved family | bould to ax you who ye may be, my flower?” 


Country Cousin—Better green than withered. 
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For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAYS. 

“Mother,” said Annie, “may I go out and 
play?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “if you will not go 
far away, and come in directly when I call you.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Annie. 

So she tied on her “shaker,” and then went 
into the shed for her cart. It was a nice cart. 
It was painted red, and was large enough for 
Annie, herself, to sit in, if she didn’t mind be- 
ing squeezed a little. 

But little Fan could sit in it best. Little Fan 
Jived in the next house, and she and Annie 
played together, every day. 

This morning, as Annie drew her cart out of 
the gate, she looked to see if little Fan was any 
where in sight. Yes, there was her curly head 
leaning out of a chamber window. 

“Hollo!”’ she shouted. 

“Hollo!” answered Annie. “Ask your moth- 
er to let you come out and play.” 

“J can’t,” said little Fan, “’cause my murrer’s 
gone away. But I’ll ask my gran’murrer.” 

So she disappeared from the window, and 
went in search of her “gran’murrer;” and pret- 
ty soon she came running out of the side door, 
all ready for a good time. 

The children drew the cart along till they 
came to a little path by the roadside, where 
igome ants were building their houses. 





They stopped to look at the busy little crea- 
tures, and Annie said, “Let’s help ’em. We 
can make some roads and walls, and stick up 
some little bushes for trees.” 

So they gathered sticks, and twigs, and tiny 
stones, and drew them in the cart to the ant 
village. Then they went busily to work to orna- 
ment the grounds. 

“These ants’ll be ’stonished, won’t they?” 
said little Fan. And in truth they did appear 
very much astonished, for they ran back and 
forth in a very excited manner, for a while. 
But the children didn’t mind that. 

They built a tall fence of sticks and twigs, 
quite around the little village. Then they made 
Toads and avenues, and set out their trees. 
When it was all finished they thought the ants 
ought to be very proud of their home. But lit- 
tle Fan was very much troubled because they 
would not walk in the roads, but ran helter 
skelter over every thing. 

Then the children sat down in the shade to 
Test, for it was very warm. 

“What a nice day!” said Annie. “Look away 
up that hill, little Fan. Don’t you wish we 
were on the top of it?” 

“Aunt Ellen lives up there,” said Fan. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Annie. “And don’t 
you know Aunt Ellen said last week that we 
Must come up tosee her? Let’s go now.” , 

“Ol” began little Fan, opening her eyes very 
wide; “I couldn’t walk, and my gran’mur’?—— 

“But P’li draw you in the cart,” interrupted 
Annie, hastily; “and our folks won’t care, I 
know. I heard Aunt Ellen tell mother she was 
dreadful lonesome, living there alone. Why, 
itll he real good of us, to go.” 
: So, at length, little Fan was persuaded to get 
i the cart, and Annie began to draw her 





But after a while, her arms began to ache, 
for plump little Fan was rather heavy. It was 
ot, too, but she did not dare sit down to rest, 
fear they might be followed and brought 
So little Fan got out and walked till her 


little feet were sore. Then she got in again, 
and Annie trudged stoutly on. 
It was a long way to Aunt Ellen’s—much 
longer than Annie had thought possible, and by 
the time they reached the gate she was just 
ready to drop with fatigue. 
Little Fan had hard work to keep two great 
tears from rolling down her littlé scarlet face, 
but she wouldn’t let them come. Aunt Ellen 
came to the door, holding up both hands. 
“Why, you dear little things!” said she; 
“where did you come from? And where’s your 
mothers?” 
“O, we came alone,” said Annie. 
“Alone!” repeated Aunt Ellen, in great sur- 
prise. “You haven’t been running away, have 
you?” 
“We come ’cause you’s so lonesome,” said 
little Fan. Annie didn’t feel much like talking, 
so she kept still. Aunt Ellen guessed how it 
was, but she made believe she didn’t. She 
bathed their faces, combed their hair, and 
brought a plate of gingerbread and cookies for 
them to eat, chatting merrily, all the while. 
But just as Annie, who sat near the window, 
was eating her third piece of gingerbread, she 
saw her big brother Mark, coming around the 
corner of the road. “Now he’s coming after 
us, and he’l] tell Aunt Ellen,” she thought, her 
little heart full of shame and trouble. 
“We'd better be going,” she said, slipping out 
of her chair. “Come, Fan.” 
“Why, don’t hurry so, child,” said Aunt 
Ellen. “Stay and finish your cake.” She had 
seen Mark, too, but she said nothing about that. 
But Annie would not stay another minute. 
She hurried on her shaker and little Fan’s hat, 
and turned to go. But her haste was all in 
vain. There stood Mark in the doorway. 
“Well, here you are, you runaways!” said 
he. ‘We've been hunting everywhere for you. 
What in the world”—— But here Annie broke 
down and began to cry, and little Fan followed 
her example with a will. 








So Mark stopped scolding, and said, kindly, 
“Well, never mind, now—we’ll hurry home, so 
the folks will know you’re safe.” 

So Aunt Ellen wiped their eyes, and put Fan 
into the little cart. Mark carried Annie on one 
arm, while he drew Fan along with the other 
hand. 

And that was the last time Annie and Fan 
ever went to Aunt Ellen’s, without leave. a. 


——_<+9¢>—__—. 
NEW NURSERY RHYMES. 


What sings the merry lark 
In the blue sky, 

Rising so early, 
And soaring so high? 

“Get up, dear children, 
Night-time is fled, 

All good boys and girls 
Should be out of bed.” 


What does the ~ ‘are chirp, 
Gathering food, 
All the day over, 
To feed its rome brood? 
“Dear little children, 
Waste not the day, 
Always remember 
That work sweetens play.” 


What sings the nightingale, 
When in the west 
Sinketh the bright sun 
In splendor to rest? 
“Dear little children, 
Daylight has fled, 
All good boys and girls 
Should now be in bed.” 





Sweet AnsweER.—A little boy and girl, each 
probably five years old, were by the roadside. 
As we came up, thg@sboy became angry at some- 
thing, and struck his playmate a sharp blow on 
the cheek, whereupon she sat down and began 
to cry piteously. The boy stood looking on 
sullenly for a minute, and then said,— 

“I didn’t mean to hurt you, Katic; I am sor- 


The little rosy face brightened instantly. The 
sobs were hushed, and she said,— 
“Well, if you are sorry, it don’t hurt me.” 


Unkindness hurts more than blows. 


>> 
or 





Man who has a turn for music—an organ- 





* ** From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 


“MERRY MOMENTS.” 

A little Comic Monthly Paper, for Boys and Grris, 

Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 

Sketches, Amusing Poetry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 

mor, etc. Only 10 cts. a year, in advance. No HUM- 
[G. Send on your subscriptions. Nospecimens. Ad- 

dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, JR., 12 East 38th Street, New 

York City. 15—8w 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—aND— 

SEWING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 

THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 

GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 


The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyclet-Holes, Embroidering over 

the edge of Fabrics. 

Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time: 
all that any gen achine can do, and 

several kinds no other can. 


te Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 1354 Middle St, Pecuend 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


S. R. MARSTON, 
General Agent N. E. States. 


Money Saved 


By Buying your Goods at 89 Court 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

All kinds of Merchandise sold at wholesale prices in 
any quantity. Orders from ten dollars upwards received 
and goods sent to any part of the country. If you would 
save from 20 to 50 per cent. on your DRY GOODS, FAN- 
CY GOODS, BOOKS, GLASS WARE, SILVER-ILa- 
TED WARE, &c., &c., send for our Descriptive List, 
and give us atrial. Direct . 

OYD, TUWNSEND & CO., 
89 CockT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
(P. O. Box 669.) 
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EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


106 Washington 8t.,, Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First— That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 


Seconp—That our select Msts are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


TuHiRD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them a/l the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


Fourtu—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private Ictters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 
FirtH—That we are ready to engage to do ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans," says the 
Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many."" “We concur in 
every word of the above,"’ says the Auburn Advocate; 
“‘we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations." “It renders,"’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man."’ 

A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reft-ctor. 

ay" “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr. Evans,"* says the Boston Journal, 
“understands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard to it." “Mr. Evans," says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in a 
live way." “Mr. Evans," says the New Fork Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments."’ “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers," says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable to supply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 


Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


tT. C. EVANS, 
oer 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female. 
to imtroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. lt makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pullcd apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents trom $75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
qemeenion Hon whic bp Prmoeat can be made. 
ress, EC 0, SBURGH, PA. . 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. whee 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours isthe only genuine and really 
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P cheap manufactured. —l2w 
Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Strarght 
ETNA Needle, Simple, Durable, Prac: 
tical, Adjustable. We have four 
SEWING sizes, adapted for manufactu- 
NA UMPROVED™ Faminy ala: 
d r 2D" FAMILY Ma- 
MACHINE, — | cuxe. 


AGENCY FOR NW. BE. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NEW JUVENILES 
JUST PUBLISHED 


—BY— 
LEE & SHEPARD.............+..- Boston. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carrot. 12mo. Tinted paper. 42 Il- 

DUNE, PI wee. ns cnkecousesess ase cocccccee Gh SO 
This is an exact reprint of this very popular 

English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, and 

illustrations, equal to the original. 


Dotty Dimple at School. 
By Sopnis Mar, author of “Little Prudy,"” &. 
mo. Lllustrated...........006 coccccccccceccccccce O WS 


Being the Fifth volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


To be completed tn six volumes. Llustrated. 
Per volume, 75 cts. 


Salt Water Dick, 


By May ManxeErino. 16mo. Illustrated........ 
Being the Fitth volume of 


HELPING-ILAND SERIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. IMustrated. 
Per volume, $1 00. 
The Ark of Elm Island. 


By Rev. Erisan Kettoce. 16mo. Mlustrated.. 
ing the Third vulume of 


ELM ISLAND STORIES, 


A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 


Proverb Series. 


By Mrs. M. E. Braptry and Miss Kate J. Negcy. 
To be completed insix volumes. Three volumes 
now ready. ltmo. Lllustrated. Per vol....... 


COMPRISING: 
Birds of a Feather. 
Fine Feathers du not Make Fine Birds. 
Hand is that Land Does. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY, 
ON TIME; 
—OR— 
The Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 
‘Just commenced in No. 118 

OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 
In the same number are published steel portraits of 
President Grant & Vice President Colfax, 


A full page illustration of the Inauguration of Gen. 
Grant, A New Dialogue, Stories, Puzzles, Rebusses, &c. 
Published weckly at $2 50 per year; $1 25 for 6 months; 
6 cents per number. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Poustisners, Boston. 
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New Publications 
—oFr— 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





Home Life Series. 


By Mrs. MADELINE Lestig. Anew edition. Four 
yolumes. lzmo. Cloth. Per vol.... ....... asveces $1 50 
1. CoRA AND THE Doctor; or, Revelations of 
a Physician's Wite. 
2. Toe CouRTESIES OF WEDDED LIFE. 
3. THE HovusgHoLD ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 
4. Now anD FOREVER. 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Dorus CLarke. 12mo. Tinted paper.. 1 25 


The True Woman. 


A Series of Discourses, by Rev. J. D. Futon, Pas- 
tor of the Tremont Temple, Boston. lémo. Pa- 
POT, BOCs ClUUN.....ccccccccccccccerccsccvcccsoeees 10 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 


By Rev. W. Barrows, D. D. 12mo. Illustrated. 
A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 
experience of “The General," a well-known West- 
ern character. 
Real and Pretended Christianity. 


The Controversy between Real and Pretended 
Christianity. An Essay by Rev. L. L. TOWNSEND. 
l6mo. Paper, 25c; Cluth.....cc0. seoseeeees mere @ 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Dr. Howell’s Family. 

By Mrs. H. R. Goopwin, author of “Madge.” 

mo. Cloth........+06+ eeddeedébesvesse dievvescoses 1 8 
Hillsboro’ Farms. 

By Sopuiz Dickinson Coss. 12mo. Cloth..... 10 
Sydnie Adriance; 

Or, Trying the World. By Miss Doveras........ 150 
Rosamond Dayton. 
* By Mrs. H.C. GAgpner. 12mo. Cloth..........+ 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons; 

Ann, Sarah, and Emily. By Mrs. A. M. WIL8oN. 

With Portraits. P2m0...........cceceee vce eeee coos 1 
Noble Deeds of American Women. 

Edited by J. CLement. With an Introduction by 

Mrs. SIGOURNEY. Llustrated. 12mo.........+.++6 150 


Life of Christ and His Apostles. 
By Rev. J. FLEETWOOD. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SEAGAR. Illustrated. 12m0 .....++++++eeeee 18 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
From this world to that which is to come, 
Portrait and Lilustrations. Imo. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


1 50 


With 
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150 





H. 8S. WILLIAMS, 
LEP. Agents wanted. Is -iaveop 
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The PRICE of the Companion fs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the 1a 
DISCONTI UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 








For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


We wanted to go to Arlington. 

We might have had Xerxes to drive us, but 
having attended the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion the week previous, we preferred to do our 
own driving, even though Jim was a horse of 
questionable character. 

Washington is a very nice city to drive in, the 
streets being quite level, and so wide that one 
can turn out for the butcher, without danger of 
running into the baker. A train of cars stood 
on the track quictly smoking, like a Dutchman 
enjoying his after dinner pipe. 

We were not afraid of them at all—of course 
Wwe were not—but then the horse might be; so 
after stopping and debating the matter, we con- 
cluded, entirely out of consideration for Jim, to 
take another street. It was off our route, but a 
merciful man is merciful to his beast. 

There is nothing very alarming in the specta- 
cle of two cows straying by the roadside, and 
nothing very uncommon, either, in this city; 
but I wonder why these two particular cows 
should have begun to dance and frisk at the 
very moment we came that way? As if that 
were not enough, a man began to pursue them, 
which caused them to run a race directly in 
front of us. I was much concerned, because I 
have always heard that running is injurious to 
cows. I really think my companions felt a lit- 
tle timid. Jim bore it better than could have 
been expected. 

I then remarked that I thought I perceived an 
odor of pigs in the air. Scarcely were the words 
uttered before we saw whole families of these 
pleasing animals, and it required great skill to 
steer through them without crushing some in- 
nocent little pigling beneath our wheels. 

These perils past, we came in sight of the Po- 
tomac, and the two bridges, a mile in length, 
which cross to Virginia. These bridges lie side 
by side, one for cars, one for horse and foot. 
The bridge-keeper assured us that we should 
have time to pass over before the train overtook 
us, although it was duc in fifteen minutes. 

The placard said, “Walk your horses.” We 
trotted ours, but before we reached the draw we 
saw the relentless monster of a steam-engine 
coming over the other bridge. With a presence 
of mind equal to the emergency, we all got out 
and ran away as far from the horse as possible, 
while a man held his head. To do the horse 
justice, he never flinched; neither dig the man, 
who kindly promised to watch for our return. 

With no further difficulty than the slight de- 
lay of stopping to inquire the way of every sec- 
ond person we met, we drove on to Arlington. 

Just before reaching the house, we called at a 
freedman’s cabin. It had no chimney, but a 
funnel which went from the cooking-stove out 
doors—a very common arrangement in such 
dwellings. A dismal, wretched place it seemed 

to me, but the woman who lived there said she 
was “comfortable,” and better off than she used 
to be. 

Her daughter was making her a visit—a smil- 
ing young person, with a string of gay beads on 
her neck, and a baby in her arms. We compli- 
mented the latter as much as our consciences 
would allow, and expressed our obligations to 
our hostess. 


obliged to us for the honor;” but we had not 
got many steps from the door before we per- 
ceived that she was following us. She muttered 
something. I heard nothing but the words, “if 
it’s only five cents.” 

Luckily there was one purse among the par- 
ty, with which we satisfied her demands, and de- 
parted rather crestfallen, to think our money 
and not ourselves had been the object of her 
civility. : 

Arlington, the late residence of the late Gen. 
Lee, of the late rebel army, is on a hill, and may 
be seen from Washington. It is approached by 
a carriage path, which winds through a forest of 
tall trees to the rear of the house, and sweeps 
from there to the front, that is, if you enter, as 
we did, at the left gate, and the other, I am told, 
was not there in the time of the Lees. Over the 
gate on the right is the sad inscription, “Nation- 
al Cemetery,” and the fence posts are all tipped 
with blaek, to give it a funereal appearance. 
The house is of two stories, and has a centre 
and two wings. There is a large front piazza, 
paved with brick, supported by immense col- 
umns, probably eight feet in circumference. 
Nothing could be lovelier than the view from it. 
Washington lies spread out before you—the 
Capitol and other buildings plainly distinguish- 
able—while the Potomac forms the boundary 
between the city and the stretch of country on 
the Virginia side. 

Arlington seems more like the residence of 
some “fine old English gentleman,” than any 
place I have ever seen, except Mt. Vernon. A 
very slight stretch of imagination can fill it 
with gay visitors, with hawks and hounds, with 
ponies and prancing steeds, with every thing 
that appertains to a life whose end is enjoyment. 
One glance to the right, and the vision van- 
ishes; for closé outside the garden fence is a 
line of soldiers’ graves, and farther on, extend- 
ing over acres of land, are other lines—the small, 
white wooden headstones recording the names 
of those who sleep below. Perhaps the saddcst 
record of all is this: “Unknown.” 

Among these graves is the private burial 
ground of the Custis family, from whom Mrs. 
Lee inherited the property. There are but two 
graves in it—one of George Washington Parke 
Custis, born 1781, died 1857; the other of Mary 
L. Custis, born 1788, died 1853. There is one 
monument surmounted with three cannon and 
a pyramid of balls. This is the inscription: 
“Beneath this stone repose the bones of one thou- 
sand one hundred and eleven soidiers, which were 
taken from the battle-tield of Bull Run and the route 
to the Rappahannock. Their remains could not be 
identified, but their names are enrolled in the ar- 
chives of their country, and its citizens honor the 
as among the great army of martyrs. May they res 
in peace. 

Arlington House is not in reality as large as 
one is led to expect from the showit makes at a 
distance. It is rendered conspicuous by its em- 
inence, and the great pillars of the portico, so 
that one is prepared to find a castle instead of a 
good sized country residence, which it is. On 
one side the hall are the dining-room and sit- 
ting-room, formerly divided by folding-doors, 
but the arches alone remain. On the other side 
are the great drawing-room and three rooms 
containing plants—one of them was the parlor, 
one the library, and one the conservatory. Be- 
hind the house are the stable and servants’ quar- 
ters, all built in a style to correspond -with the 
main edifice. 

What more beautiful home could a man de- 
sire than this? And Robert E. Lee might have 
possessed it still had he been true to his coun- 
try when most she needed him. He deserted 
her, and now the angel with a flaming sword 
keeps those gates, and to Arlington Robert E. 
Lee can never more return. 

Having seen all that visitors are permitted to 
see, we turned our faces homeward. Jim near- 
ly came to his knees in descending the hill, and 
had Xerxes held the reins, might have broken 
both legs. As it was, we reached Washington 
in safety. 

Don’t you think we proved our fitness to de- 
clare independence and vote at the next elec- 
tion? No doubt that was what a certain gen- 
tleman feared when he exclaimed, “Have you 
been to Arlington alone? Well, I wouldn’t 
have trusted myself on the long bridge with 
such driving!” RutH CHESTERFIELD. 

—————_+oo——_—_ 

WAITING FOR BABY TO “COME UP.” 


“A little friend of ours,” says the editor of 
Merry’s Museum, “who had been told that, 
though the flowers died in the autumn, they 
would come up as beautiful as ever in the spring, 
lost her baby sister, and some time after was 
found sitting by the little grave with a face full 
of hope and expectation. On being asked why 
she was there, she said, with an air of innocent 
faith, ‘O, I’m waiting for ay 4 to come up. 
We planted her last winter; but she’ll soon 
come now, prettier than ever, like my snow- 





She politely replied that “they were much 


teach her the truth; and she was much grieved 
because baby would not sprout visibly, and blos- 
som again on the little green bed where she had 
slept so long.” 
——_»—____- 
FEATHERY PLANTS FOR THE 
KITCHEN. 

Take a common tumbler, or a fruit can; fill 
it nearly full of soft water. Then tie a bit of 
coarse lace or cheese sacking over it, and press 
down into the water covered with a layer of 
peas. In a few days they will sprout, the little, 
thread-like roots going down through the lace 
into the water, and the vines can be trained up 
to twine, or, what is prettier, a frame may be 
made for the purpose. The tumbler or jar 
should be set in a window where the sun shines. 
It requires no care, and you will have a delicate, 
pretty vine to rest your weary eyes upon. 

You can make another pretty thing with as 
little trouble: Take a saucer, and fill it with 
fresh green moss. Place in the centre a pine 
cone, having first wet it thoroughly. Then 
sprinkle it with grass seed. The moisture will 
close the cone partially, and in aday or two 
the tiny grass spires will appear in all the inter- 
Stices, and in a week you will have a perfect 
cone of beautiful verdure. It only wants a 
plentiful supply of water and to be kept secure 
from frost to be “a thing of beauty” all winter. 
Still another: If the top of a carrot cut off is 
placed in a saucer of water, with a few bits of 
charcoal to sweeten it, it will form a radiated, 
feathery plant by no means unworthy to grace 
a lady’s table. 


alacant 
HALF OF THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


A gentleman called upon a rich friend for 
some charity. 

“Yes, | must give you my mite,” said the rich 
man. 

“Do you mean the widow’s mite?” asked the 
solicitor. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. 

“I shall be satisfied with half as much as she 
gave,” said his friend. “How much are you 
worth ?” 

“Seventy thousand dollars.” 

“Give me, then, your check for thirty-five 
thousand; that will be half as much as the wid- 
ow gave; for she, you know, gave her all.” 

The rich man was cornered. Covetous peo- 
ple often try to shelter themselves behind the 
widow’s mite, and under the cover of her con- 
tribution give meanly to the Redeemer’s cause. 
Her example, indeed, rightly interpreted, would 
pluck selfishness out of the soul, and fill to 
overflowing the channels of true benevolence. 


———_@——____ 
FOUND OUT THE REASON. 


“Doctor,” said an old lady, the other day, to 
her family physician, “kin you tell me how it 
is that some folks is born dumb?” 

“Why, hem, certainly, madam,” replied the 
doctor, “it is owing to the fact that they came 
into the world without the power of speech!” 
“La me,” remarked the old lady; “now jest 
see what it is to have a physic education. I’ve 
axed my old man more nor a hundred times 
that are same thing, and all thatI could get 
out of him was, “ ‘Kase they is.’” 


ee 
A BEAUTIFUL PROVIDENCE. 


Dr. Harris, while a junior at college, being in 
great want of money to buy shirts or other 
necessaries, and not knowing how to obtain it, 
set outon a walk from Cambridge to Boston. 
On the way he cut a stick, and walking a short 
distance, perceived that something had become 
attached to the end of it. It proved to be a 
gold ring, with the motto, “God speed thee, 
friend.” —Hawthorne’s Note Book. 


— 


In Japan, the bridegroom purchases his wife 
of the bride’s parents, and is supposed not to 
have seen her till they meet at the hymeneal al- 
tar. The religious eecremony of marriage takes 
place in atemple. The pair, after listening to 
a lengthy harangue from one of the attendant 
priests, approach the holy altar, where large 
tapers are presented to them. The bride, in- 
steucted by the priest, lights her taper at the 
sacred censer, and the bridegroom, igniting his 
from hers, allows the two flames to combine 
and burn steadily together, thus symbolizing 
the perfect unity of the marriage state, and this 
completes the ceremony. 


ANECDOTE OF Louris IX.—Louis IX., king 
of France, was found instructing a poor kitch- 
en boy; and being asked why he did so, replicd, 
“The meanest person hath a soul as precious as 
my own, and bought with the same blood of 
Christ.” 

“Bippy, spell cat, rat, bat, hat, with only 
one letter for each word.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

“Just look here: c 80 cat, r 80 rat, h 80 hat, 
b 80 bat.” 


Let tHeEM LavuGH.—The boys laugh at you, 
do they? Well, let them laugh as long as they 
like, so you know that yOu are doing right. 
Satan himself would laugh if he could get you 
to do wrong. 


Tue Trpres.—Odd ographical errors are 
constantly occurring. paper recently made 
the surprising statement “that two thousand 
carloads of cats had come East over Western 
railroads.” The editor designed to say ‘‘oats.” 


AT one time, in England, the fashion of shoes 
ran on square toes to such a degree that a proc- 
lamation was issued, forbidding all persons 
wearing shoes above six inches square at the 
toes. 


NOT FAITHLESS BUT BELIEVING, that Doctor 
Seth Arnold's Balsam will cure all Bowel Complaints. 
It is a perfectly safe and most efficacious medicine, 
and is warranted superior to any other remedy of its 
kind offered to the public. Take it and be cured. 





LIFE HAS FEW CIIARMS for the Dyspeptic, which 
is not to be wondered at when we take into the account 
the amount of bodily and mental suffering that this dis- 
tressing malady generates. The Peruvian Syrup (a pro- 
toxide of iron) has cured thousands who were suffering 
from this disease. 19—lw 





Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a New CATALOGUE, in which we 
print our very Lowest Prices, and from which we 
make no Discounts OR DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 
P1anos which can be manufactured, and at the very 
Lowest Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


Roskwoop Fut S1zED SQUARE Pianos, 
7 Octave, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


POeUUUCIUSSOSS ICSI S 
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Our reputation as the First MANUFACTURERS IX THR 
Country being fully established, and the SuPERioritr 
OF OUR INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the Vot- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
CouNTRY AND EvROPE, and the AWARDS OF THE IiGu- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the dif- 
ferent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the Prices upon our NEw List, our 
PIANOS will be found to be Tne CHEAPEST, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other Finst- 
CLASS MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discovnts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the past 
Forty-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE 
INSTRUMBNTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO Economy 
OF MANUFACTURE. 


: RosEwoop GRAND P1anos, 74 OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. : 


POUUTURU TEPER 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Every Piano made by us is fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at- 
tention to the PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 80 favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., 246 Washington St, 
19—7w4o03i New YorE. Bostox. 





Paul Revere’s Famous Ride, 
That saved the lives of Hancock and Adams; ROUGH 
AND READY, Alger’s new and splendid story; with 
these and other attractions, who wonders that 


The Schoolmate 


is rapidly gaining new subscribers to the cheapest and 
best juvenile magazine. 


Only $150 a year; single numbers 15 cts. And the libe 
ral club rates; have you seen them? 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 
203 Washington St., Boston. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


19—lw 





New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


35 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 


—aT— 
Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Halifax, % § 
Syracuse, N. Y. New York. Treatom, his. 
Hartford, Coun. York, Pa. Philadelp 
Newbern, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, . 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Illus 
trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 
Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston 
l4—iw 
WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICUS 


hea 
Knitting MACHINE. Price, $25. The simplest, ¢ 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,00 











drops in the garden.’ It took a long time to 





A Stamp Act.—Treading upon people’s toes. 


stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents, 
Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 00. 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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